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The question is often asked, “What exactly was the contribution 
to American agriculture made by those early settlers of German, 
Swiss, and French nationality whose blend came to be known as 
Pennsylvania Dutch or Pennsylvania German?” We present a 
careful discussion of the question by Dr. Leo A. Bressler, Associate 
Professor of English, Pennsylvania State University. 


AGRICULTURE AMONG THE GERMANS 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 
DURING THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Leo A. BRESSLER 


MERICAN agriculture during the eighteenth century was 
A confined, for the most part, to subsistence farming and was 
marked by little progress. One of the most authoritative and com- 
prehensive treatises on agriculture of this period states that poor 
husbandry was general throughout the colonies; failure to rotate 
crops, little use of fertilizer, and poor care of farm animals are 
cited as common indexes of the low state of agriculture.’ Other 
eighteenth-century writings on the subject contain similar observa- 
tions of wasteful, unprogressive farming.” 

Certain contemporary observers noted, however, that the agri- 
culture of the Germans in Pennsylvania did not conform to this 
general pattern. Washington, for example, wrote that “. . . her 
[Pennsylvania’s] husbandry (though not perfect) is much better 
and her crops proportionately greater.”’ He singled out particularly 


‘ American Husbandry, by “An American” (London, 1775). 
2See C. Varlo, d New System of Husbandry (Phila., 1781), p. 311; also 
J. B. Bordley, Sketches on Rotation of Crops (Phila., 1792), p. 32. 
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the Germans as being superior farmers, pointing to the appearance 
of German farms in Lancaster and York counties.* Many tributes 
to the husbandry of the Pennsylvania Germans may be found in 
the accounts of foreign travellers and of Americans of the period 
and in later popular and scholarly studies ;* a recent history says 
flatly that the Pennsylvania Germans of the colonial period ‘“‘were 
by far the best husbandmen in America.’ 

In contradiction to this high praise, certain other scholars have 
regarded the agriculture of the Germans in Pennsylvania as having 
been no more advanced than, and in some cases inferior to, that of 
other ethnic groups.® Carl Van Doren and Dixon Wecter, although 
they do not deal directly with the agriculture of the Pennsylvania 
Germans, summarily relegate them to a lower economic level than 
that of the English.‘ 

In view of these diverse contentions, it seems worth while to 
attempt to arrive at more satisfactory conclusions concerning some 
of the questions to which we have been given contradictory answers. 
Were the Pennsylvania Germans better farmers than the English 
and the Scotch-Irish? Has their importance to the economy of the 
province and state been exaggerated or underestimated? What 
specific contributions did they make to agricultural practices? Clues 
to these and other questions may, perhaps, be found in the accounts 
of foreign travellers and native observers, in the German news- 
papers of the period, and in the writing of our earlier historians. 

Indispensable to an understanding of the agricultural economy 
of the Pennsylvania Germans is a knowledge of the character of 
this ethnic group. While a familiarity with the history of their 
immigration and settlement may be assumed, it is perhaps not 

* Franklin Knight, ed., Letters on Agriculture from his Excellency George 
Washington, etc. (Phila., 1847), p. 32. 

*The Proceedings of the Pennsylvania German Society and The Pennsyl- 
vania-German contain many complimentary articles. See also Ralph Wood, 
ed., The Pennsylvania Germans (Princeton, 1942), and Richard Shryock, 
“British vs. German Traditions in Colonial Agriculture,” Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, XXVI (June, 1939), pp. 39-54. Dr. Shryock is very 
generous in his praise of Pennsylvania German agriculture. 

°S. E. Morison and H. S. Commager, The Growth of the American 
Republic (New York, 1940), I, p. 197. 

* Ralph Gabriel, Toilers of Land and Sea (Pageant of America Series), 
(New Haven, 1926), III, p. 70; Albert Bolles, Pennsylvania: Province and 
State (Phila., 1899), II, p. 161. 

‘Carl Van Doren, Benjamin Franklin (New York, 1938), p. 218; Dixon 


Wecter, Saga of American Society: A Record of Social Aspiration, 1607- 
1937 (New York, 1937), p. 22 
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amiss to review certain other facts concerning the Pennsylvania 
Germans which have important implications in the present study. 
Of primary significance is the fact that their numbers—about one- 
third of the population in 1775‘—made them an important factor 
in the economy of Pennsylvania. Secondly, most of them had been 
peasant farmers® and had cultivated small holdings in Germany, 
where intensive farming and capable husbandry were imperative to 
gaining a livelihood. Their ancestors had cultivated the soil for 
thirty generations and had acquired reputations as husbandmen 





SCHNITZELBANK 
A shaving horse used to trim down long pieces, such as shingles and barrel 
hoops. 
Courtesy Pennsylvania Farm Museum of Landis Valley 


second to none in Europe.'® The Germans in Pennsylvania, more- 
over, had become accustomed to hard labor for a bare existence and 
had learned to limit their wants to the few essentials that their 
simple tastes required. 


5 Albert B. Faust, The German Element in the United States (New York, 
1909), I, pp. 128-129. (This estimate agrees with approximations by Frank- 
lin, Rush, Proud, Muhlenberg, and Schlatter.) 

* Benjamin Rush, An Account of the Manners of the German Inhabitants 
of Pennsylvania, I. D. Rupp, ed. (Phila., 1875), footnote p. 11. 

Henry F. James, The Agricultural Industry of South Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania: Al Study in Economic Geography (Phila., 1928), p. 37. 
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Religion was a vital element in the lives of these people. Religious 
considerations induced them to settle close together and to found 
permanent settlements. “What the New England town meeting was 
to the Yankee, the church was to the Pennsylvania German. The 
soil made him a farmer; the church made him a member of the 
community.”™ It is not illogical to assume that such an active 
religious life would leave its imprint upon the character of a peo- 
ple ; that it would make for stability, sobriety, and industry. Among 
some of the sects, for example, work was emphasized as a necessary 
part of man’s lot. A wise Creator had constructed the earth so 
that it would supply the wants of all men by their labor.’* 

Characteristic habits of life and work were frequently noted by 
foreigners who travelled among the Pennsylvania Germans. Men- 
tioned perhaps most often are their industry and frugality. Johann 
David Schoepf, one of the most competent of these observers, noted 
that the economy of the German farmers in Pennsylvania was 
precisely the same as that customary in Germany, and he described 
their manner of life as “retired, industrious, and frugal.”’* Schoepf 
was impressed, too, by the sight of an entire German family en- 
gaged in drying apples. This method of using “superfluous fruit,” 
he observed, was not generally used by the English." 

Another characteristic of these Pennsylvania Germans, most of 
whom had been tenant farmers in Germany, was an eagerness to 
accumulate land. Moreover, it was customary among them to give 
farms to their sons as soon as they became of age.’® Farms were 
passed down from generation to generation; even today, land 
cleared by these early Germans in Lancaster and some of the other 
counties is in the hands of their descendants. Such high regard for 

“Wood, The Pennsylvania ie ige p. 

“See Haszard’s Register, VIII, No. Rep. 26, 1831), pp. 129-132; also 
No. 10 (March 5, 1831), p. 166. 

*8 Johann David Schoepf, Travels in the Confederation [1783-84], (Phila., 
1911), I, p. 103. Schoepf, a physician and natural scientist, served as a sur- 
geon with the Hessian mercenaries. He spent seven years in the United 
States. See also Francis André Michaux, Travels to the West of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains in the State of Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee (London, 
1805), p. 52; and Isaac Weld, Jr., Travels through the United States of 
North America (London, 1800), I, p. 122. 

* Schoepf, Travels, I, p. 208. See also Rush, Account of Manners, p. 17. 

*™See Rayner W. Kelsey, ed., Cazenove Journal, 1794 (Haverford, Pa., 
1922), pp. 33-34. Theophile Cazenove, agent for the Holland Land Co., gives 
an account, in this Journal, of his journey through New Jersey and Penn- 


sylvania. It is especially valuable for detailed observations on industry and 
agriculture. 
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patrimonial property and such willingness to settle permanently 
have important implications for the agricultural economy of these 
people. Since they looked upon farms as legacies, they were more 
likely to labor for their improvement and to employ a husbandry 
of conservation than were those farmers who regarded their land 
merely as a stepping stone to something else. 


That there were such farmers in Pennsylvania in the eighteenth 
century is shown by the frequent contrasts which contemporary 
observers were prompted to draw between the Germans, on the 
one hand, and the Scotch-Irish and English, on the other. The Ger- 
mans, for example, took up land in the fertile limestone regions 
which the Scotch-Irish had passed up as being too difficult to 
cultivate and too liable to frost, and on this land developed some 
of the most productive farms in America. While the Scotch-Irish 
moved from one spot to another, generally selecting the wild 
frontier and infertile crystalline uplands for their farms, the Ger- 
mans usually remained where they first settled."° However, the 
contrast between the Germans and other groups lay not only in 
the tendency of the former to settle permanently, but also in the 
quality of their husbandry. Theophile Cazenove, who was a dis- 
cerning observer, noted that in places where the Irish [sic] became 
poor, the Germans thrived.’* Others tell of the indolence and un- 
systematic farming of the Scotch-Irish and of the industry and 
perseverance of the Germans.’* Washington, in commenting upon 
the differences between the Germans and the Scotch-Irish, said that 
the former “made the best tenants.”?® 


The Pennsylvania Germans thus demonstrated certain qualities 
which were widely recognized and which set them apart from 
other Pennsylvania settlers. They were industrious and frugal; 
they were devoted to their farms and settled permanently. They 
retained a peasant’s sense of values, simple tastes, and a high regard 
for patrimonial property. How some of these traits were reflected 


See James, The Agricultural Industry, pp. 39-40. Similar contrasts be- 
tween habits of Germans and Scotch-Irish are found in Weld, Travels, I, 
p. 307. 

™ Kelsey, Cazenove Journal, p. 23. 

8 Schoepf, Travels, I, p. 307. 

” Knight, Letters on Agriculture, pp. 37-38. See also article from Village 
Record (early newspaper published in West Chester, Pa.) quoted in Sher- 
man Day, Historical Collections of the State of Pennsylvania (Phila., 1843), 
p. 209. 
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in their agriculture can be seen by examining the physical char- 
acteristics of their farms. 

The size of their farms was apparently somewhere between 150 
and 200 acres, of which usually about half was cleared land.*° 
Advertisements of farms in the German newspapers seem to indi- 
cate that most farmers actually cultivated fewer than 100 acres, 
although occasionally there were farms of three, four, and even 
six hundred acres.*') Lack of efficient tools, transportation diff- 
culties, scarcity of markets, and the problem of securing labor 
placed a definite limit upon the number of acres that could be 
utilized. 

The buildings which the Germans erected upon their holdings, 
in general, appear to have been unusually commodious and sub- 
stantial. As early as 1753, Lewis Evans, map-maker and natural 
scientist, commented upon the prosperous-looking farms of the 
Germans. He was especially impressed with the huge barns, which 
he described as being “as large as palaces,” at the same time noting 
that the owners lived in log huts.** These structures, which came 
to be known as “Swisser barns,” distinguished the German farms 
and were soon adopted by the English and the Scotch-Irish. At 
first they were built of logs, but these buildings were soon re- 
placed by more substantial stone structures.’ 

J. B. Bordley, a successful Maryland farmer, gives us an excel- 
lent contemporary description of these barns: 


Farmers in Pennsylvania have a commendable spirit 
for building good barns, which are mostly of stone. On 
the ground floor are stalls in which their horses and oxen 
are fed with hay, and straw, and rye-meal; but not al- 
ways the other beasts. Roots are seldom given to their 


“Weld (Travels, I, p. 112) estimated that the farms between Philadel- 
phia and Lancaster were usuaily about 200 acres, and that farms in the 
cultivated parts of Pennsylvania rarely exceeded 300 acres except in the 
back country. 

* An advertisement in Die Germantauner Zeitung, Nov. 2, 1790, offers 
for sale a farm of 600 acres, with 100 acres of farm land and 100 acres 
of meadow. 

“Lawrence H. Gipson, Lewis Evans (Phila., 1939), pp. 100-101. 

“Examination of a great many advertisements of Plantasche offered for 
sale in contemporaneous German newspapers revealed that stone barns were 
common among the Germans by the time of the Revolution. See, for ex- 
ample, Die Germanauner Zeitung, April 19, 1785, Nov. 2, 1790, Nov. 9, 
1790; also Pennsylvanische Staatsbote, Jan. 7, 1774. 
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live-stock, being too little thought of. The second floor 
with the roof contains the sheaves of grain, which are 
threshed on this floor. A part of their hay is also stored 
here. Loaded carts and waggons are driven in, on this 
second floor ; with which the surface of the earth is then 
level; or else a bridge is built up to it, for supplying 
the want of height in the bank, the wall of one end of 
the house being built close to the bank of a hill cut down. 
For giving room to turn waggons within the home, it is 
built thirty-six to forty feet wide, and the length so 
given that may be requisite to the design or size of the 
barn. .. . There are not many instances of sheds tacked 
to their modern barns. Their mode of building, of late, 
does not well admit of them; and room is gained by all 
being under one roof, covering one or more stories, hav- 
ing deep sides or pitch... . 

Their barns on the sides of hills (which they chiefly 
prefer) may be built three stories high, instead of the 
usual two stories. Cut down the hill perpendicularly 
seven or eight feet, and built up one end of the barn 
close to the bank. The other walls are to be quite free 
and airy from bottom to top. The ground story seven or 
eight feet high, the next thirteen feet—the third also 
thirteen feet; into which grain in the straw is pitched 
up, and threshed out.*! 


Other sources point out that the barns were from 60 to 120 feet 
long and from 50 to 60 feet wide, and that the upper story was 
made to project 8 to 10 feet over the lower in front, or with a 
forebay attached to shelter the entries to the stable and passage- 
ways.”° The size and the utility of these structures mark them as 
an outstanding contribution of the Germans to the agricultural 
economy of Pennsylvania. The soundness of their construction is 
attested to by the fact that some of them are still standing and that 
their essential plan is still in vogue. They are also evidence of the 
prosperity of the eighteenth-century Pennsylvania Germans and, 
as will be pointed out later, of the superiority of at least some 
aspects of their husbandry. 

The magnificence of the Swisser barn was not matched, how- 


“J. B. Bordley, Essays and Notes on Husbandry and Rural Affairs 
(Phila., 1801), p. 134. 

“ Franklin Ellis and Samuel Evans, History of Lancaster County (Phila., 
1833), p. 349; also M. D. Learned, “German Barns in America” (University 
of Pennsylvania Lectures, 1913-14), pp. 338-349. 
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ever, by the dwellings of the Germans. As has been noted, their 
homes often consisted of log huts, at least in the early years of 
the century. Later on these were often replaced by plain stone 
structures. Occasionally the houses were fairly large, containing 
four rooms on each floor, and a cellar under the entire house.*® 
Schoepf, while travelling among the German farmers near Allen- 
town, noted that there were “many good stone houses, many of 
them very neat,” and that “. . . everything about the premises 
shows order and attention.”?* Weld observed that the houses “. . . 
are mostly built of stone, and are about as good as those usually 
met with on an arable farm of fifty acres in a well cultivated part 
of England.”’** 

The furnishings of the German farm homes, in keeping with 
their economy and simple wants, were few and austere. Cazenove 
observed that some of the wealthier farmers in Berks, Dauphin, 
and Lancaster counties lived in large stone houses, with English 
windows, which lacked everything but the most important neces- 
sities—a stove, a table, and a few chairs. Another traveller, familiar 
with the background of the German farmers, noted that their econ- 
omy was precisely that which was customary in Germany and that 
they had no desire to imitate the more gracious living of their 
English neighbors: “A great four-cornered stove, a table in the 
corner with benches fastened to the wall, everything daubed with 
red, and above, a shelf with the universal German farmer’s library: 
the Almanack, and Song-book, and a small ‘Garden of Paradise,’ 
Habermann, and the Bible.”*® 

A necessary adjunct to the house was a spring-house, a build- 
ing, usually of stone, constructed over a cold spring which served 
as a means of refrigeration for milk, butter, etc. In the eaves were 
stored various herbs and roots. Sometimes the farmer’s house was 
built over a spring, so that the cellar could be used as a spring- 
house.*° 

The appearance of the German farmer’s fields probably elicited 
more favorable comment than that of either his barn or his house. 
Attracted by topography similar to that of their homeland, or 


™ Die Germantauner Zeitung, Nov. 9, 1790. 
* Schoepf, Travels, I, p. 194. 

* Weld, Travels, I, p. 112. 

* Schoepf, Travels, I, p. 194. 

*See Pennsylvania Staatsbote, Jan. 2, 1774. 
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selecting land by a knowledge of soil fertility, the Germans settled 
practically all the limestone regions of Pennsylvania. Frederick 
Jackson Turner wrote that “The limestone areas in a geological 
map of Pennsylvania would serve as a map of the German settle- 
ments.”*? The fertility of these lands is frequently mentioned by 
those who travelled through the interior of Pennsylvania. Speak- 
ing about the famous Tulpehocken region, Schoepf praised the 
“fine and fertile landscape,” noting that the inhabitants were “well- 
to-do and almost all of them Germans, for long since the Germans 
have been looking out for the best and most fertile lands. Every- 
where here the limestone protruded from the ground... .”** To 
these favorable appraisals could be added the testimony of Caze- 
nove, Michaux, Weld, Washington, and numerous other ob- 
servers who were impressed by the great fertility of the lime- 
stone areas cultivated by the Germans.** 

The implements which the Germans used to work their lands 
differed little from those used by other groups. For the most part 
they were the tools that had been used for centuries: wooden- 
toothed harrows and rakes, old-fashioned spades, pitchforks, hoes, 
and mattocks. Threshing was done with the ancient flail or by 
using horses to trample the wheat on the barn floor. For most of 
the eighteenth century wheat was cut with the primitive sickle.** 
The grain cradle which replaced it was one of the few improved 
tools used by the Germans. (It was not known in New England 
until after 1800.)** It consisted of a broad scythe to which was 
attached a light frame composed of four wooden fingers almost 
the length and shape of the blade. By swinging it properly and 
giving it a dexterous turn, the operator could cut the grain, gather 
it, and put down a swath ready to be bound into sheaves. Un- 
fortunately, no such improvement came to help the German 
farmer in plowing. His plow was a heavy affair, generally with 
a mouldboard of wood, but sometimes of wood and iron. This 
frequently became clogged with grass and manure, so that a boy 


* Quoted in Faust, The German Element, II, p. 34. 

* Schoepf, Travels, I, p. 203. 

For descriptions of fertile country near Reading, Lebanon, York, and 
re see Kelsey, Cazenove Journal, pp. 44, 50, 67, and Michaux, Travels, 
pp. 29, 53. 

‘* The Pennsylvania-German, XII, pp. 213 and 291. 

Perry W. Bidwell and John Falconer, History of Agriculture in the 
Northern United States, 1620-1860 (Washington, 1925), p. 124. 
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WOODEN PLOW (HULSIGER PLUGE) 

The wearing parts of iron are the coulter or sod cutter and the share on 
which the plow rests. The landside and mouldboard are of wood sheathed 
with tron to take up the wear. 

Courtesy Pennsylvania Farm Museum of Landis Valley 


had to run alongside and take care to keep it free of debris. 
Plowing with this tool was a backbreaking job; to plow deeply 
enough was almost impossible.** The only noteworthy farm ma- 
chinery that was used by at least some of the Pennsylvania 
Germans was a grain fan, or cleaning mill. Several manufacturers 
of these mills advertised in the German newspapers as well as 
in the Pennsylvania Gazette. As early as 1756 one Adam Acker 
advertised a “Dutch Fan” that would clean wheat, rye, and other 
grains, stating that it would clean two hundred bushels a day.** 
In view of the fact that others were also manufacturing these mills, 
their use must have been fairly wide. Although it was a heavy 
affair, requiring the efforts of a strong man to turn it, the “Dutch 
Fan” was no doubt a great improvement over the common method 
of cleaning grain by throwing it into the air with a shovel and 
letting the air blow out the chaff. At any rate, the device was still 
in use at the turn of the present century.** 

*See Levi B. Huber, “Two Hundred Years of Farming in Lancaster 
County,” Lancaster County Historical Society Papers, XXXV, pp. 97-110. 

* Pennsylvania Gazette, July 8, 1756. In an advertisement in Pennsyl- 
vanische Staatsbote, August 14, 1770, Acker stated that he had already made 
over 1660 of these fans. 

* Frank H. Eshleman, Historic Background and Annals of the Swiss and 


German Pioneer Settler of South-Eastern Pennsylvania (Lancaster, 1917), 
p. 324. 
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Just as they showed little inclination to adopt new tools, and 
thus fell into the general pattern of American agriculture in the 
eighteenth century, so the German farmers of Pennsylvania were 
reluctant to accept innovations in farm practices. Washington tells 
us that “. . . they do not seem inclined to make innovations to the 
ancient practice of agriculture.”*® There is little doubt that the 
richness and availability of soil tempted many, during the first 
half of the century, at least, to resort to wasteful practices. 
Neither Peter Kalm*® nor the author of American Husbandry 
excepts them from charges of bad husbandry, although neither re- 
fers to the Germans specifically. 

The fact that there was an awareness of bad agricultural prac- 
tices among at least some of the Germans and that there were 
attempts to improve farm methods is shown by articles on agri- 
culture in some of the German newspapers. Two of these, Die 
Germantauner Zeitung and Neue Unpartheyische Lancister Zei- 
tung, contained articles on agricultural subjects so frequently 
that they may be regarded as forerunners of present-day agri- 
cultural journals.** 

Some of these articles indicate an advanced knowledge of agri- 
cultural practices. For example, one treatise dealing with orchards, 
which ran for several issues, gives a detailed account of the en- 
tire process of fruit-farming from laying out the orchard to caring 
for full-grown trees. The writer gives precise instructions for 
preparing the ground, for using fertilizers, and for spacing trees 
properly; he advocates clearing the orchard of weeds, plowing 
deeply to within three feet of the trees, and sowing clover and 
barley in the plowed areas. He also advises the prompt removal 
of dead trees and the pruning of dead limbs in January or Feb- 
ruary before the sap begins to flow. An article on the use of 


® Knight, Letiers on Agriculture, p. 34. 

* Peter Kalm, Travels into North America (London, 1772), I. 

“James Owen Knauss, Jr., Social Conditions among the Pennsylvania 
Germans in the Eighteenth Century as Revealed in the German Newspapers 
Published in America, Pennsylvania German Society Proceedings, XXIX 
(Oct., 1922), p. 129. A series of articles which began in Die Germantauner 
Zeitung on May 29, 1787, covered such subjects as how to prepare land with 
lime by proper plowing and harrowing, how to take care of an orchard, how 
to use manure, how to improve the quality of potatoes. Another series in 
1791 carried extensive treatises on such subjects as the improvement of 
meadows, the cultivation of fodder, the use of fertilizer, and the stall feed- 
ing of cattle. 
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manure presents a detailed and informed discussion not only of 
the value of animal fertilizer and the best methods for collecting 
it, but also of the best methods of manufacturing artificial 
fertilizers. 

Just how many of the German farmers read this material or 
made use of it cannot, of course, be determined. The appearance 
of a number of “letters to the editor” indicates that the efforts 
of the journalist were not entirely in vain.*? However, taking into 
account the traditional conservative outlook of the Pennsylvania 
Germans, one suspects that their reaction toward “book farming” 
was hardly enthusiastic.** The fact, moreover, that these articles 
were prompted by an awareness of poor husbandry indicates a 
resistance to change in farm practices as late as the last decade of 
the century. Nevertheless, as will be shown, conservatism and 
malpractice in the husbandry of the Germans were frequently 
accompanied by real virtues. 

Benjamin Rush tells us that the Germans distinguished them- 
selves from the English by their method of clearing land. Instead 
of girdling or belting the trees and letting them die, as was cus- 
tomarily done, the Germans cut them down and burned them. 
Next they proceeded to grub out the underbrush, so that a field 
was as fit tor cultivation the second year after it was cleared as it 
was twenty years after. Thus they had the advantage of the im- 
mediate use of the field, and could plow, harrow, and reap with 
greater ease.** 

The Germans’ peasant heritage of patience and willingness to 
toil is further demonstrated by their insistence upon doing their 
own work. With a few exceptions, they showed a disinclination 
to use slave labor throughout the century.*® It is not our pur- 
Pi: See, for example, Die Germantauner Zeitung, Aug. 10, 1799, and June 
ts a ase written by “Ein Bauer,” which appeared in Die Germantauner 
Zeitung for Sept. 4, 1787, ridiculed the editor and said that farmers did not 
require his help, since they had always got along very well without it in 
Me Rach, Account of Manners, pp. 14-15. Schoepf (Travels, I, p. 192) 
pointed out that this method was not universal among the Germans; but we 
cannot discount Rush completely, since he had no particular reason to 
falsify with respect to this point. 

“For example, in the German county of Berks, with a total population 
of 30,179 in 1790, there were only 65 slaves, a ratio of one slave to 464 
whites. In the same year in Cumberland County, originally settled by Scotch- 


Irish, there were 360 slaves out of a population of 15,655, or a ratio of one 
slave to every 44 whites. Rush, Account of Manners, editor’s footnote, p. 24. 
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pose to explain this dislike of slave labor; it was probably due to 
a mixture of reasons 





economic, religious, moral, and racial. 
What is more important than the cause of their rejection of slave 
labor is the fact that, by repudiating the use of slaves, the Ger- 
mans avoided the multiple evils attendant upon the practice. Al- 
though white indentured servants were employed rather exten- 
sively, most of the work of the German farmer was done by 
himself and his family. Large families were a desideratum, for 
children went to work in the fields at an early age. Wives and 
daughters, in addition to taking care of the manifold duties about 
the house, worked in the fields with the men. We may be certain that 
this cooperative enterprise contributed markedly to their agri- 
cultural prosperity. 

One common fault of American farmers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was the poor care which they gave to their livestock. Farm 
animals were usually allowed to roam in the woods, to forage for 
themselves. Little attention was paid to sheltering them or feed- 
ing them a balanced ration. The Pennsylvania Germans, however, 
appear to have given considerably better care to their stock. It 
has already been pointed out that they constructed large barns 
which were amply provided with stables. Sometimes additional 
stables were built, probably for the purpose of housing sheep and 
hogs. The statement of Rush that the Germans kept their horses 
and cattle well sheltered is corroborated by Cazenove, who wrote 
that “the cattle stay in the stable from December to April.”** 
Another source tells us that the Germans often kept large trees 
in their pastures to afford shade from the heat of the sun.** Dur- 
ing the first half of the century adequately fenced pastures were 
apparently lacking, since one of the main features of the German 
newspapers consisted of lost-and-found advertisements of cattle 
and horses.*® By the time of the Revolution, however, the Ger- 
mans gave considerable attention to the construction of fences. 


“ Kelsey, Casenove Journal, p. 49. 

* Faust, The German Element, I, p. 134. 

‘8 Conrad Weiser, who kept the pound for his locality, at various times 
during the ’40’s announced that anywhere from six to fourteen horses and 
cattle were being detained at his farm; on one occasion there were twenty- 
four horses on his premises. See Pennsylvanische Berichte, April 16, 1745; 
October 16, 1745; Dec. 16, 1746; Oct. 16, 1747. 
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Advertisements of farms for sale often stress the fact that the 
land is “well fenced” or “in good fence.’’*® 

Bordley gives us perhaps the best summation of the contrast be- 
tween animal husbandry in Pennsylvania, presumably among the 
Germans, and that practiced farther south. He wrote that to the 
south of Pennsylvania stock cattle were kept “. . . though indeed 
meanly, in winter on cornhusks and straw, without roots or ‘drank’ 
or any aperient or diluent material that could correct the costive 
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effect of dry food; unless mayhap a nibble of a few weeds and 
buds, when they ramble abroad poaching the fields, and exposing 
themselves to debilitating cold rains and sleet.”°° Testimony from 
the German farmers themselves is unfortunately rare, but we do 
have an account by “Ein Ackermann” of how he carefully stabled 
his livestock and took care of manure.*' There is sufficient evidence 
to conclude that the animal husbandry of the Pennsylvania Ger- 


“See Die Germantauner Zeitung, April 20, 1775, and March 19, 1777. 

® Bordley, Essays and Notes, p. 61. Rush tells us that the Germans fed 
their horses and cows well, so that the former did twice the work and the 
latter gave twice the milk that could be obtained from less well fed animals. 
Account of Manners, pp. 16-17. 

5. Die Germantauner Zeitung, June 22, 1790. 
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mans, though by no means perfect, was superior to that practiced 
by most of their contemporaries. 

An important contribution of the Germans was the development 
of the Conestoga horse, a particularly large and strong draught 
animal. This horse was derived from English stock by the Swiss 
Mennonites who had settled along Conestoga Creek in Lancaster 
County.** Described by Rush as “a peculiar breed,” these animals 
attracted considerable attention among foreign travellers. Schoepf 
noted their size and strength and pointed out their superiority to 
the animals of other farmers: “They have here a strong and large 
breed of horses, kept in good condition, and always looking sound 
and fit, whereas the skeletons along the coast are thin to the point 
of collapsing.”** The Germans seem to have been well supplied with 
good horses as early as 1755.°* However, despite the availability of 
horses, many continued to use oxen for plowing throughout the 
century.®° 

Since manure was the only means of improving the soil during 
most of the colonial period, the oxen and cattle which the German 
farmer kept were valuable to him in maintaining the fertility of 
his land. This was especially true in Lancaster County, where the 
fattening of beef cattle was an important industry from early 
colonial days.** Straw, cornstalks, and stable refuse were thrown 
into the barnyard, where they were trampled by fattening cattle 
during the winter. The yards were cleaned once a year, and the 
refuse was spread over the fields and plowed under. “The farmer 
who had a large barnyard full of manure to haul out, after harvest, 
was looked upon as a model, and, consequently, a prosperous land- 
owner.”*? In this respect the husbandry of the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans differed from that of most other eighteenth-century colonial 

® Rush, Account of Manners, footnote p. 26. 

 Schoepf, Travels, II, p. 21. 

“Tn May of this year Franklin addressed a letter to the Germans of 
Lancaster, York, and Cumberland counties, requesting 150 wagons, with 
four horses for each wagon, and 1,500 pack or riding horses, for the use 
of Braddock’s army. The response was so good, exceeding the request for 
wagons by fifty, that Braddock wrote a letter to the king praising the 
Germans. (See Pennsylvanische Berichte, May 16, 1755.) The fact that the 
Germans supplied almost all the horses and wagons for the American army 
during the Revolution, as well as horses and teamsters for the British, is of 
course well known. ; : ; 

® See article dealing with use of oxen in Germantauner Zeitung, June 12, 
1787 


si Huber, Two Hundred Years of Farming, p. 98. 
 [bid., p. 99. 
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farmers. The use of animal manure, according to Bidwell and 
Falconer, was uniformly neglected. If it was used at all, it was 
applied to maize and potatoes. The main reason for this failure to 
use manure, of course, was the fact that most livestock ran at 
large; even in New England pasturage extended through nine or 
ten months of the year.°* The Germans, on the other hand, were 
more careful in stabling their livestock, so that the manure could be 
collected.** 

They were not so ready, however, to use artificial fertilizers. 
Only lime appears to have been used by them to any extent 
prior to the Revolution. Advertisements of farms for sale fre- 
quently mention the existence of limekilns and supplies. of lime- 
stone. One observer wrote in 1775, “Every farmer has a Limekiln 
burnt for the dressing of his land. . . .”°° Gypsum, or sulphate of 
lime, was first used as a fertilizer by Jacob Berger, a German who 
experimented with it on a city lot on the Philadelphia commons 
shortly before the Revolution.* In 1786 we find it advertised in 
the German newspapers.** By 1800 the more progressive farmers 
were hauling away the gypsum that was occasionally brought to 
Wilmington and Philadelphia as ballast.** 

It is, of course, difficult to determine precisely the extent to 
which fertilizers were used by the Pennsylvania Germans. Animal 
fertilizer seems to have been used fairly commonly throughout the 
century ; lime and gypsum came into use comparatively late and 
were not applied extensively until after 1800. The fact remains, 
however, that none of the German sections of the state were 

* Bidwell and Falconer, History of Agriculture, p. 88. 

*® See Kelsey, Cazenove Journal, pp. 29, 36, and 48 for references to use 
of manure in Northampton and Berks counties. Even among the Pennsyl- 
vania-Germans, however, the use of fertilizer was sometimes neglected. An 
article in Die Germantauner Zeitung, July 24, 1787, stated that many farmers, 
presumably German, thought manuring wasn’t worth the trouble. The writer, 
however, praised two of the German sects, the Schwenkfelders and Men- 
nonites, for using manure freely. 

° Thomas Pownall, Topographical Description of Pennsylvania (Phila., 
1775), p. 28. 

* Rush, Account of Manners, footnote p. 38. Most of the credit for experi- 
menting with gypsum goes to Judge Richard Peters, of Philadelphia, who 
was a pioneer in the use of artificial fertilizers. 

® Die Germantauner Zeitung, March 21, 1786. 

® Huber, Two Hundred Years of Agriculture, p. 102. In 1794 Cazenove 
reported the use of “Plaster of Paris,” or gypsum, by Germans in Berks, 
Northampton, and Chester counties, adding that it was too expensive, since 


it cost a dollar a bushel in Philadelphia. See Cazenove Journal, pp. 29, 36. 
and 48. 
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marked by the soil exhaustion that characterized a large tract near 
Philadelphia, an area that was finally abandoned. A competent 
student of the agricultural history of Pennsylvania points out 
that Lancaster County fields held their own while othef sections 
were depleted.** Nor was there found in any of the German farm- 
ing lands the desolation that resulted from the land-skimming 
practices in the South. One is thus led to conclude that the Penn- 
sylvania Germans, though not uniformly diligent and prompt in 
the use of fertilizers, were more aware of their utility and impor- 
tance than were most of their fellow American farmers. 

Another important measure in restoring and maintaining the 
fertility of soil is the use of grass crops, especially clover. With 
the exception of grasses produced in natural or irrigated meadows, 
the Germans paid little attention to the cultivation of grasses and 
clover before 1773. At this time “Lancaster County Red Clover 
Seed” was first advertised in the Pennsylvania Gazette.® By 1785 
it was frequently advertised in the German newspapers, and its 
merits as a soil restorative and feed for animals were extolled."* 
At about this time, James Vaux, of Montgomery County, after 
experimenting extensively with clover, was convinced of its great 
value and was instrumental in popularizing it.°* Watson tells us 
that there was great interest in this new process of “making grass,” 
since fifty well-tilled acres could now produce twice the crop that 
one hundred acres had formerly produced.®* In some of the Ger- 
man districts clover came to have a regular place in the plan of 
rotation, and its value in restoring the fertility of the soil was 
generally recognized by 1800."° 

The Germans practiced various systems of rotating crops before 
the general introduction of clover, but, in most cases, the plan of 
rotation involved letting the ground lie fallow every three years.” 


“Huber, Two Hundred Years of Agriculture, p. 100. 

® Eshleman, Historic Background and Annals, p. 294. 

® Die Germantauner Zeitung, Feb. 22, 1785. 

* Huber, Two Hundred Years of Farming, p 102. 

John F. Watson, Annals of Philadelphia ae Pennsylvania, in the Olden 
Time, etc. (Phila., 1856), IT, p. 66. 

© Kel sey, Cazenove Journal, p. 29. Description of plan of rotation employed 
near Allentown. 

* Bordley, writing in 1801, noted that “Quick renewals of clover, in en- 
tire fields, are coming into practice ; and with various manures are seen to 
restore abused soil, and yearly improve it.” Notes and Essays, p. 67. 

™ Cazenove Journal, p. 35. 
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Near Lebanon, freshly cleared land was cultivated according to 
the following six-year cycle: (1) wheat, (2) wheat, (3) oats, 
(4) fallow, (5) wheat, (6) fallow. Land that had been in use for 
some time was cultivated according to a five-year plan: (1) wheat, 
(2) barley, (3) corn or oats, (4) fallow or buckwheat, (5) fallow 
if buckwheat in fourth year.’* The best plan of which the writer 
was able to find any record was that employed near Allentown, 
late in the century. This consisted of a four-year cycle composed 
of wheat, oats or corn or buckwheat, clover, and clover and plow- 
ing to sow.™* No uniform practice seems to have been common to 
the Germans, and, like other contemporary farmers, they de- 
pended largely upon fallowing to restore the productivity of their 
fields. On the other hand, they were not so patently guilty as were 
other groups of cultivating the same crop year after year until 
the soil was exhausted. Haphazard though the rotation was, it 
was preferable to the concentration upon a single crop which 
characterized southern tidewater tobacco plantations. 

A recent article contends that the practice of rotating crops 
was among the important contributions of the Philadelphia So- 
ciety for Promoting Agriculture. “From the little group of ‘gentle- 
men farmers’ of the Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agricul- 
ture,” the writer says, “came many important contributions, the 
most notable of which was the practice of rotating crops. This 
has been commonly, but erroneously, attributed to the Germans.” 
If by this the author means the introduction or origin of the 
practice, his contention does not appear to be valid. In the first 
place, the Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture was not 
founded until 1785—several years after Schoepf observed the 
plans for rotating crops just discussed. It seems reasonable to 
assume, also, that the various systems noted by Cazenove in 1794 
were not recent innovations, but had been fairly well established.”® 


* Tbid., pp. 48, 49. Schoepf notes the following system used by Germans 
in Bucks County: Ist year—maize; 2nd year—wheat and English grass 
seeds; 3rd to 6th year—pasture. Sometimes buckwheat or turnips were 
sowed after wheat. Travels, I, p. 130. 

*8 See footnote 69. 

“Stevenson W. Fletcher, “Expansion of the Agricultural Frontier,” 
Pennsylvania History, XVIII (April, 1951), p. 123. 

** Cazenove also found that among the farmers near Carlisle, most of whom 
were Irish [sic], “those who are reputed good farmers” used a four or a 
six-year plan for rotating crops. Journal, pp. 58-59. 
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He does not mention these plans for rotating crops as isolated 
or occasional practices in such German areas as Lebanon and 
Allentown, but implies that they were common procedures. After 
all, since the Germans brought with them to Pennsylvania a 
heritage of careful husbandry, it is not surprising that some of 
them should be prompt to rotate their crops. At any rate, the 
worthies of the Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture, 
although they performed a valuable service by their experiment- 
ing with fertilizers and farm practices and by publishing their 
findings, were not the first to employ a plan for alternating a 
series of crops. It would be more accurate to say that they, rather 
than the Germans, were instrumental in publicizing and encourag- 
ing the practice. Even in this they were not remarkably successful, 
however, since it was not until about 1820 that the practice of 
rotating crops became somewhat general. 

One of the most notable features of Pennsylvania-German ag- 
riculture in the eighteenth century was the extent to which irri- 
gation was employed. An early history tells us that “farms were 
valued in proportion to the quantity of land capable of irrigation,” 
and that watered meadows were so highly regarded that “when 
the original tracts came to be divided, the rights thereto were care- 
fully set forth in the title deeds, generally giving the use and con- 
trol of the stream to the owners of the several tracts a certain 
number of days in each week alternately.”"* The importance which 
the Germans attached to watered meadows is further indicated 
by the advertisements of farms for sale in the German news- 
papers. Practically all advertisements stress the fact that farms 
have a certain number of acres of watered meadow, that there 
are strong springs or streams upon the premises, and that addi- 
tional lands may be irrigated. 

Irrigation was used by Pennsylvania German farmers before 
1750.77 By 1754, Governor Thomas Pownall, on a visit to Lan- 
caster, expressed his admiration of the practice of irrigation as 
well as of the German farms: 


I saw some of the finest farms one can conceive, and 
in the highest state of culture, particularly one that was 
* Ellis and Evans, History of Lancaster County, p. 347. 


™ See Der Hoch-Deutsch Pennsylvanisch Geschlicht- Schreiber, Nov. 16, 
1743; also Pennsylvanische Berichte, June 16, 1743. 
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the estate of a Switzer. Here it was I first saw the 
method of watering a whole range of pasture and 
meadows on a hillside, by little troughs cut in the side 
of the hill, along which the water from springs was 
conducted, so that when the outlets of these troughs were 
stopped at the end the water ran over the sides and 
watered all the ground between that and the other trough 
next below it. I dare say this method may be in use in 
England. I never saw it there, but I saw it here first."* 


Irrigation, it is certain, was important to the farm economy 
of the Germans throughout the century. The stock which was a 
part of every farm, and especially in those areas where beef- 
fattening was practiced extensively, demanded adequate pasturage. 
It is to the credit of the Germans that they were sufficiently in- 
genious and industrious to extend their limited natural meadows 
by this method. The fact that they were willing to make the large 
investment which the construction of an irrigation system often 
entailed is a tribute to their husbandry. That the expense was 
justified seems to be indicated by the resulting increase in the hay 
crop.”® Moreover, the superiority of their farm animals was no 
doubt due, in a large measure, to the feeding made possible by 
irrigated lands. 


As has been noted, the Germans of Pennsylvania cultivated a 
variety of crops. As early as 1753, Lewis Evans, the eighteenth- 
century map-maker and natural scientist, listed thirty-six varieties 
of crops, classified as grains, “roots,” greens, melons, berries, and 
fruits, which were being cultivated in Pennsylvania.*® Of course 
not all of these were grown extensively or successfully; but it is 
apparent that the Germans, instead of relying upon a single crop, 
“multiplied the objects of culture.’ 


The most common, and apparently the most profitable, crop 
was wheat. It constituted an important part of every plan of rota- 
tion. During the Revolution the grain fields of the Germans sup- 
plied much of the bread that was consumed by the contending 


** Quoted by Oscar Kuhns, The German and Swiss Settlements of Colonial 
Pennsylvania: A Study of the So-Called Pennsylvania-Dutch (New York, 
1901), p. 90. 

™ See Bidwell and Falconer, History of Agriculture, p. 103. 

© Gipson, Lewis Evans, pp. 113-115. 

“= Brissot de Warville, New Travels, p. 334. 
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armies. Its importance is further shown by the fact that during 
the ’80’s and ’90’s, when the Hessian fly was especially bothersome, 
the German newspapers carried numerous articles discussing 
means for combating the destructive insect.*? In addition to wheat, 
corn and rye were also cultivated extensively; barley and oats 
appear to have been grown less often. 

The interest of the Germans in dairying and in the fattening 
of beef cattle has already been mentioned. In addition to offering 
large barns and stables, the advertisers of farms for sale fre- 
quently pointed out that the location was favorable for raising 
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cattle. The German farmers not only produced milk, cheese, but- 
ter, and meat for their own consumption, but were able to turn 
some of their animal products into cash by taking them to Balti- 
more and Philadelphia. There is evidence that at least some butter 
produced by the Germans was exported to the West Indies as 
early as 1754.8 The German Society, founded in 1789, offered a 
gold piece to the farmer who produced the largest amount of 
English cheese, stipulating that the quantity submitted had to 
weigh at least 500 pounds.** 


“For a list of these see Knauss, Social Conditions, p. 128. 
“See Pennsylvania Berichte, Jan. 1, 1754. 
“* Die Germantauner Zeitung, April 28, 1789. 
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Another important part of practically all German farms was 
the orchard. As early as 1748 Peter Kalm observed that there 
were some apple trees on every German farm, the fruit of which 
was either sold or made into cider.** Later travellers also frequently 
made note of the Germans’ special concern with fruit-growing ; 
apple and peach trees are mentioned most often, with occasional 
reference to cherry trees. But the best evidence of the popularity 
of orchards among the Germans is found in the advertisements 
of farms for sale.“° The frequency with which orchards, ranging 
anywhere from one to five or six hundred trees, are mentioned 
indicates unquestionably that fruit-growing was a regular part of 
Pennsylvania German agriculture. This is explained in part by 
the practice of making cider and distilling brandy, which was 
extensive,*’ and in part by the practice of drying apples and 
peaches.** 

The Pennsylvania Germans seem to have given their orchards 
better care than other groups gave theirs during the eighteenth 
century. Although there was little systematic cultivation of fruit 
in this country before 1800, the Germans occasionally grafted and 
pruned their trees, and sometimes even seeded the soil between 
rows of trees with maize, rye, or oats.“° How common these prac- 
tices were, we cannot tell, but there is evidence that the value of 
grafting, at least, was realized and that the practice was not 
uncommon.*° 

Gardens also were a part of every German farm. Benjamin 
Rush regarded these as an important contribution to the economy 
of Pennsylvania; to the German gardeners settled near Philadel- 
phia he gave credit for introducing the citizens of that city to 
a variety of vegetables. And to this change of diet he ascribed 
the freedom from dermatitis enjoyed by the people of Phila- 
delphia.*t Whether there is any basis for this last contention or 


% Travels, I, p. 97. 

“ Pennsylvantsche Geschichte-Schreiber, Sept. 16, 1743; Nov. 16, 1743; 
also Pennsylvanische Berichte, April 16, 1747; Oct. 16, 1747; Die German- 
tauner Zeitung, April 20, 1775. 

* See pp. 125-1206. 

See Weld, Travels, I, p. 112. 

* Bidwell and Falconer, History of Agriculture, p. 100. 

_— Pennsylvanische Staatsbote, Sept. 29, 1772; Nov. 17, 1772; Jan. 24, 
1775. 

™ Rush, Account of Manners, pp. 23, 24. 
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not, the Pennsylvania Germans did grow most of the vegetables 
then known to northern Europe. And the German mercenaries 
of the Revolution introduced a number of vegetables unknown in 
this country at the time.” 

Mention should also be made of flax and hemp, both of which 
were cultivated rather extensively. Flax was of course important 
for the home manufacture of clothing; flax seed and hemp found 
a ready market. While flax was common on German farms in all 
areas, the greatest production of hemp was found in the valleys 
of the Susquehanna, the Conestoga, the Pequea, and adjacent 
regions.** The growing of hemp was such an extensive industry 
in Lancaster County that representatives from that district urged 
a tariff in the First Federal Congress; and on July 4, 1789, such 
a tariff was passed.” 

In addition to tilling the soil, the Pennsylvania German farmers 
also engaged in a variety of small-scale manufactures. One his- 
torian has described German Pennsylvania as a beehive of small 
industries.°* Some domestic manufacturing was, of course, a 
necessity on all eighteenth-century farms, but the Germans seem 
to have been extraordinarily active in this respect. Along with the 
common looms and spinning wheels, operated by the women, we 
find on the German farms blacksmith shops, cooper shops, grist 
mills, saw mills, oil mills, tanneries, and distilleries.°* Most ubiq- 
uitous of these were the distilleries; malt-houses, malt-mills, 
“brandy houses,” and distilleries were frequently advertised as spe- 
cial features of farms. Sometimes several buildings for brewing and 
distilling were found on the same farm. Tax records of York and 
Lancaster counties show that there were more than six hundred 
distilleries in these districts alone by 1800.°* Investigation would 
probably show that they were equally numerous in other counties. 
It was thus common for the German farmer to turn his excess 
corn, wheat, barley, and occasionally rye, into whiskey and beer, 


" Schoepf, Travels, I, p. 94. 

“ Eshleman, Historic Background and Annals, p. 338. 

*G. D. Luetscher, “Industries of Pennsylvania after the Adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, etc.,” dmericana Germanica (New York, 1911), p. 22. 

® T, J. Wertenbaker, The Founding of American Civilisation, The Middle 
Colonies (New York, 1938), p. 282. 

* All of these are mentioned repeatedly in advertisements in German 
newspapers. 

* Luetscher, Industries of Pennsylvania, pp. 28-29. 
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his apples and peaches into brandy. A detailed study of industries 
in some of the German counties explains the popularity of dis- 
tilling by the fact that it was more profitable to distill grains than 
to transport the raw product.®* Another reason for the importance 
of this industry was that it offered a means of securing ready cash 
with a small investment.*® We are probably safe in assuming that 
the distillery, the malt-house, and the cider press were often instru- 
ments in attaining what financial prosperity the German farmers 
enjoyed. 

The best evidence of the quality of any husbandry lies, of course, 
not in its diversification or in its reliance upon related industry, but 
in the yield it produces. Unfortunately precise and comprehensive 
statistical information concerning the productivity of the German 
farms in Pennsylvania is lacking. Moreover, we have only ap- 
proximations of the productivity of farms throughout the Middle 
Colonies. There seems to be sufficient evidence, however, to show 
that the yields of the Pennsylvania German farms were above 
average. 

The yield of wheat in the Middle Colonies during the eighteenth 
century has been estimated at between ten and fifteen bushels per 
acre, with the lower figure being the more common. The average 
yield in Pennsylvania has been approximated at as low as six 
bushels.'°° Corn and rye yields in the Middle Colonies are generally 
put at from twenty to twenty-five bushels per acre and ten to 
fifteen bushels per acre respectively; the average yield of hay in 
six counties in Massachusetts was .77 ton per acre.’®: The testi- 
mony of contemporary observers of the German farm lands shows 
that their yields frequently exceeded these figures. The Germans 
appear to have been especially successful with wheat. For instance, 
Schoepf states that farmers near Reading and in the Tulpehocken 
Valley produced from twenty to thirty bushels per acre.*°? An- 
other traveller gives the following production figures of German 


8 Ibid., pp. 24-26. 

® An article in the American Daily Advertiser for Sept. 30, 1791, ex- 
plains the popularity of the industry as follows: “Any man, therefore, who, 
after severe struggling, is able to purchase the utensils of a distillery, con- 
siders himself as in a way to get above absolute drudgery, and to make a 
shilling faster and more easily than by the mattock and the plow alone.” 

1° Bidwell and Falconer, History of Agriculture, p. 104. 

™ Thid., p. 105. 

2 Schoepf, Travels, I, p. 130. 
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farms in various locations: Bethlehem, 15 bushels; Allentown, 12 
to 18 bushels ; vicinity of Kutztown, 20 bushels; near Reading, 10 
to 15 bushels ; Lebanon, 15 to 20 bushels.?°* Washington noted sev- 
eral instances at York and Lancaster where “between forty and 
fifty bushels of wheat have been raised to the acre.’ These were, 
of course, exceptional yields, but the production of between twenty 
and thirty bushels to the acre was not uncommon among the Ger- 
mans of Pennsylvania.’ There is evidence, too, that they were at 
least moderately successful with corn. Yields of forty bushels were 
reported at Allentown, twenty to thirty at Reading, and twenty-five 
at Lebanon.’** The same observer also reported hay crops ranging 
from one to two tons per acre for two cuttings, which is considerably 
above the average quoted earlier. Speaking of productivity in gen- 
eral, the hyper-critical author of American Husbandry had the fol- 
lowing to say: “But for wheat and all kinds of plants cultivated in 
Europe, with fruits, few parts of America exceed the back country 
of Pennsylvania.’ Since this “back country” was largely the 
domain of the Germans, we may regard this as a compliment to 
the productivity of their farms. 

Production alone, however, did not insure prosperity. After 
raising a surplus of wheat or corn, the Pennsylvania German farm- 
ers were still faced with the task of transporting it to a market. 
Since many of them lived a great distance from urban centers, this 
presented a difficult problem. The rivers offered a partial solution : 
farmers west of the Susquehanna, despite the shallowness of the 
river, carried some of their produce on its waters to Baltimore; 
at Reading wheat was collected in large quantities during the winter 
and floated down the Schuylkill to Philadelphia in the spring; 
other farmers, some of them living over a hundred miles in the 
back country, awaited the spring and fall freshets to bring their 
wheat to Philadelphia. But river transportation presented difficulties 
and inconveniences. The Delaware was shallow in some places and 
so swift in others that ordinary sailboats could not be used. The 
specially constructed Durham boat made the trip downstream safe 
and inexpensive, but the return trip was a slow procedure because 


*8 Kelsey, Cazenove Journal, pp. 24, 29, 41, 43. 

1% Knight, Letters, p. 39. 

1% Bidwell and Falconer, History of Agriculture, p. 106. 
8 Kelsey, Casenove Journal, pp. 24, 29, 41. 

17 4merican Husbandry, I, p. 154. 
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propulsion was provided by “setting poles.”'°’ Moreover, the cost 
of twenty-five cents per barrel downstream and fifty cents upstream 
between Easton and Philadelphia was prohibitive.'°® The Schuyl- 
kill, as has been noted, was so shallow that transportation depended 
upon freshets to make the waters navigable. And the Susquehanna 
presented the same problem. 

Despite the deterrents of distance and bad roads, the Germans 
soon found a satisfactory substitute for river transportation. They 
devised a large, sturdy wagon capable of withstanding the jolting 
of rough roads and the wear of long trips. This became known as 
the famous Conestoga wagon. Usually associated with the romantic 
excitement of covered-wagon trains, marauding Indians, and the 
Gold Rush, it is seldom connected with the plodding Germans or 
the prosaic use for which it was created. Yet it played a very vital 
part in the economy of these farmers and is one of the best monu- 
ments to their resourcefulness. 





CONESTOGA WAGON 
Fully developed six-horse bell team of the nineteenth century. Drawing made 
from a print in “The Planting of Civilisation in Western Pennsylvania.” 
Courtesy Pennsylvania Department of Con.merce 


Hitching four large, powerful horses to these wagons, they 
brought heavy loads of wheat and other produce from distances of 


8 Wertenbaker, Founding of American Civilisation, p. 289. 
1 Kelsey, Casenove Journal, p. 19. 
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fifty, sixty, or more miles to Philadelphia. In a day when overland 
transportation was almost universally confined to short distances, 
this was a remarkable accomplishment. As early as 1728 we find 
“a great many wagons going down . . . to Philadelphia from Lan- 
caster.”"'° Writing in 1753, Lewis Evans said that 


. the Oeconomy of the Germans has since taught us 
the method of bringing their produce to Market, from the 
remotest part at a small Expence. The Method is this, 
ev'ry Farmer in our province almost, has a Waggon of 
his own, for the Service of his Plantation, and likewise 
the horses for tillage, in the Spring and Fall of the Year 

. they load their Waggon and furnish themselves with 
beasts, and provender for the Journey. The Waggon is 
their Bed, their Inn, their everything, many of them will 


come one hundred and fifty Miles without spending one 
Shilling.”** 


In 1789 Benjamin Rush observed that “. . . it is no uncommon 
thing, on the Lancaster and Reading roads, to meet in one day 
fifty or one hundred of these wagons, on their way to Philadelphia, 
most of which belong to German farmers.’’'* 

On Wednesdays and Saturdays, which were market days, Phila- 
delphia’s Market Street was lined with the great covered wagons, 
filled with produce to be sold and rations and feed for the farmers 
and their horses. Other cities and towns, particularly Lancaster 
and York, also furnished a market for their crops. The great market 
at Lancaster, resembling closely the markets of German cities in 
Europe, attracted a great many German farmers, especially of the 
Amish and Mennonite sects. “In boxes or little trestles the farmers, 
picturesque in their broad-brimmed hats, displayed their wares,— 
fowls, butter, eggs, apples, cider, apple-butter, sausage, beans, beets, 
corn, carrots, turnips, lettuce, snits.’""'* The Pennsylvania Germans 


4°Eshleman, Historic Background and Annals, p. 230. aay from letter 

written by Samuel Blunston to James Logan, May 12, 

1 Gipson, Lewis Evans, p. 100. 

™2 Rush, Account of Manners, p. 26. Schoepf, who considered these wagons 
“the best in America,” described them as follows: “The freight-wagons of 
the Pennsylvania Farmers are strongly built; the front and hind-wheels 
stand close together; the body of the wagon slopes very much forward, so 
that with the help of the very high front-wheels, the laden wagon more 
easily gets over unevennesses in the road and other obstacles.” Travels, II, 
» 22 


"™8'Wertenbaker, Founding of American Civilisation, pp. 290-291. 
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were thus not mere subsistence farmers; their surpluses helped to 
feed many dwellers in towns and cities and brought them consider- 
able profit. 

Precisely what the Germans contributed to the exports from 
Pennsylvania, of course, cannot be determined. By 1765, however, 
Philadelphia was clearly ahead of New York in the amount of 
flour, bread, and grain exported. In that year, 367,522 bushels of 
wheat and 18,714 tons of flour and bread were shipped out of 
Philadelphia; New York exported only 109,666 bushels of wheat 
and 5,519 tons of flour and bread. Just before the Revolution, 
Philadelphia averaged 268,000 barrels of flour per year; in 1789, 
369,000 barrels; and in 1792, 420,000 barrels. Between 1791 and 
1800 it averaged 426,000 bushels of wheat annually.* In addition 
to wheat, flour, and bread, corn was also shipped in considerable 
quantities. Not only did Philadelphia become the largest city in the 
colonies and the busiest port, but Pennsylvania enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of having the best agriculture and had “a far greater degree 
of economic independence than the tobacco or sugar colonies.’’'® 
It seems logical to attribute a good share of this prosperity to the 
Pennsylvania Germans: they constituted a third of the popula- 
tion and the great majority of them were devoted to agriculture, 
by far the most important industry cf Pennsylvania. 

Even if we cannot accept at its face value the assertion of Ben- 
jamin Rush that the millions of dollars produced by the German 
farms made possible the foundation of the Bank of North America, 
we cannot ignore either the abundant evidence of their prosperity 
or their contributions to the wealth of the province and state. As 
early as 1747, Governor George Thomas, in a letter to the Bishop 
of Exeter, said that the Germans had been “the principal instru- 
ments of raising the state [sic] to its present flourishing condition, 
beyond any of his Majesty’s Colonies in North America.”"* This 
opinion was also expressed in an address to the Assembly, and the 
encouragement of further immigration of Palatines was urged. 
Foreign travellers, too, frequently noted the prosperity of the Ger- 
mans. Michaux wrote that “with them [the Germans] every thing 
announces ease.”"'7 Cazenove found that the German farmers in 

44 Bidwell and Falconer, History of Agriculture, p. 139. 

u5 Wertenbaker, Founding of American Civilisation, p. 288. 


4° Rush, Account of Manners, footnote, p. 265. 
47 Michaux, Travels, p. 52. 
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the vicinity of Allentown were becoming rich. In Lancaster County 
he encountered farmers worth from ten to fifteen thousand 
pounds.''* Schoepf, who criticized the Pennsylvania Germans 
severely for lacking the social amenities, was free with his praise of 
their farming and their prosperity : 


From very insignificant beginnings, the most of them 
have come to good circumstances, and many have grown 
rich . . . where a German settles, there commonly are seen 
industry and economy, more than with others, all things 
equal—his house is better-built and warmer, his land is 
better fenced, he has a better garden, and his stabling is 
especially superior ; everything about his farm shows order 
and good management in all that concerns the care of the 
land. . . . I daresay that Pennsylvania is envied for the 
greater number of them [Germans] settled there, since 
it is universally allowed that without them Pennsylvania 
would not be what it is."’® 


The prosperity of the Pennsylvania German farmers stemmed 
from a number of causes. Many had had training in careful hus- 
bandry ; they had a capacity for the hardest labor ; they were thrifty 
in the extreme. Another reason, less tangible but no less important, 
is that they regarded agriculture as a way of life as well as a way 
to make a living. Economic, cultural, and religious influences pre- 
pared these Germans to accept the lot of the farmer and to perform 
their work well. Their stolid plodding, their conservatism, and their 
peasant’s sense of values, qualities which often put them at a dis- 
advantage in other affairs, fitted them well for the demands of 
eighteenth-century American agriculture. 

Certainly not all Pennsylvania Germans were good farmers. 
Some groups, such as the Moravians, Mennonites, Amish, and 
Schwenkfelders, were more successful than others. Poor husbandry 
was not an uncommon thing among others of them. In the frontier 
lands there were Germans who were content as long as they had 
plenty to eat and drink, little work to do, and no taxes to pay. 
They described their condition complacently as “Wir machen just 
so aus.”’!°° These, however, were exceptional. 


4S Kelsey, Cazenove Journal, pp. 29, 83, 84. 
4° Schoepf, Travels, I, p. 103. 
120 ““We get along so-so.” Schoepf, Travels, I, p. 165. 
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It is evident that the Pennsylvania Germans have not generally 
been given full credit for their prominent role in American agri- 
culture during the eighteenth century. This may be due in part to 
the tendency of the historians to accept the generalization that 
farming was poor throughout the colonies, without questioning the 
various degrees of bad husbandry or looking for the occasional 
exception. The main causes, however, lie with the Germans them- 
selves. First, their failure to take a very active part in the affairs 
of the colony and their tendency to live near one another, isolated 
from other groups, tended to create the impression that they were 
ignorant, stubborn, and unprogressive. Secondly, the differences in 
language and culture between the Germans and their neighbors, 
and especially the odd dress and quaint customs of some of the 
sects, often made the Germans objects of curiosity and even of 
ridicule. Both these circumstances, though largely superficial, 
worked to preclude a proper appreciation of the agricultural 
achievements of the Germans. Another contributing factor is that 
they remained inarticulate for a long time, providing no writers to 
express their views or to claim credit for their accomplishments. 
It was not until late in the nineteenth century that Pennsylvania 
German historians and folklorists began to defend their folk and 
to relate their history.’*" 

As has been shown, no remarkable innovations can be claimed for 
the agriculture of the Germans; but, judged by contemporary stand- 
ards, some of their contributions and practices mark their hus- 
bandry as superior. They devised a successful system of irrigation ; 
they solved an important problem of transportation with the Cones- 
toga wagon and a powerful breed of horses; they built large, effi- 
cient barns; they took better care of their farm animals than was 
commonly done. In a day when land-skimming and one-crop farm- 
ing were common, the Pennsylvania Germans practiced a diversified 
and fairly intensive agriculture. In such practices as rotation of 
crops, grafting, and the use of fertilizers they did not lag behind, 
and occasionally preceded, other American farmers. Many of them, 
starting with nothing and sometimes spending their first years in 
Pennsylvania as servants, acquired considerable holdings and even 
reached a certain degree of affluence. Eighteenth-century Pennsyl- 


122. Qnly a few items in Meynen’s comprehensive bibliography were pub- 
lished prior to 1885. 
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vania German farms were admired for their appearance of industry 
and prosperity by American and foreign observers alike. And 
Pennsylvania, in whose economy they played an important part, 
made such rapid progress that it out-stripped other provinces which 
had a head start of a century. 
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FORGE HOUSE 
Architect’s drawing, based on the Poot FoRGE in Lancaster County, of a 
projected forge and smithy for the Pennsylvania Farm Museum. The build- 
ing will display tools, appurtenances, objects made, and services rendered. 


Courtesy Carl W. Drepperd, Curator, 
Pennsylvania Farm Museum of Landis Valley 








LETTERS FROM CAMBRIA COUNTY 
1800-1823 


EpiTep By A. H. Dopp* 


HE story of Morgan John Rhees’s scheme for a Welsh settle- 

ment in the present Cambria County in 1796 has been told too 
often to need more than the barest recapitulation here. East of the 
Alleghenies the Welsh Tract, founded -by Quaker immigrants in 
1682, had attracted a continuous flow of Welsh settlers till well 
on in the next century; but Penn’s refusal to give it autonomous 
status had led to rapid dilution of its Welsh character, and by the 
middle of the century the language had virtually died out. Never- 
theless when social distress and political discontent combined to 
reawaken the spirit of emigration in Wales during the later years 
of the century, it was to Pennsylvania that Welshmen instinctively 
looked as their land of promise. 


Morgan John Rhees (to use the spelling which he invariably 
adopted in later life) was a South Wales Baptist minister who 
adopted the Radical views common in his denomination ever since 
the Puritan Revolution and intensified by the political crises of 
George III’s reign. As soon as America became a republic he booked 
his passage to South Carolina, but for some reason he never made 
the voyage. A visit to Paris as a Protestant missionary during 
the French Revolution redoubled his enthusiasm, and in 1794, 


*Mr. Arthur Herbert Dodd, M.A., Professor of History, University Col- 
lege of North Wales, is the author ‘of The Industrial Revolution in North 
Wales (1933, 2nd edition 1951) ; Studies in Stuart Wales (1952); and The 
Character of Early Welsh Emigration to the United States (1953), a stand- 
ard work for all interested in the history of our Commonwealth. He is editor 
of Transactions of the Denbighshire Historical Society, and a contributor to 
Y Bywgraffiadur Cymreig (Welsh Biographical Dictionary), English His- 
torical Review, History, Hibbert Journal, Archaeologia Cambrensis, Bulletin 
of the Board of Celtic Studies, Transactions of the Honourable Society of 
Cymmrodorion, Transactions of the Anglesey, Caernarvonshire, Denbighshire, 
and Flintshire Historical Societies. Professor Dodd’s interest in Cambria 
County grew out of the third volume listed above. The Welsh letters here 
presented have been translated by Professor Dodd specially for Pennsylvania 
History. 
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when the war with France was making it increasingly dangerous to 
sympathize with the Revolution, he set sail for Pennsylvania to 
make one more bid for a Welsh settlement there. For this purpose 
the Cambria Company was founded under his presidency through 
the goodwill of Dr. Benjamin Rush, the friend of Franklin and 
father of Richard Rush the ambassador. Shares were offered at 
$100 each, and two officials of the company (one of whom had just 
come out from Llanbrynmair and eventually settled in Ohio) were 
appointed to “see the country and give information.” Rhees him- 
self joined in the search, and eventually the newly-opened Allegheny 
tract of Pennsylvania, still known as Cambria County, was chosen 
for the settlement. Not content with founding a colony, he promoted 
all sorts of educational, journalistic, and philanthropic ventures ; 
and the foundation of an undenominational church and an un- 
denominational missionary society for work among the Indians 
shows that the evangelistic motive was as strong with him as the 
political or the economic—if he ever found it possible to separate 
the strands.’ 

The letters printed below afford some glimpses of early condi- 
tions in Cambria County. They are preserved in the National Li- 
brary of Wales at Aberystwyth among the papers of Samuel Rob- 
erts (better known as “S.R.”) of Llanbrynmair, Montgomeryshire, 
who was responsible for yet another Welsh “colonizing” project in 
North America—this time in Tennessée—nearly sixty years later. 
The letters are of particular interest because most of them were 
written by his uncle, the Rev. George Roberts (1769-1853), one 
of the twelve children of Evan Roberts, Dolgadfan Mills, Llanbryn- 
mair. He went out in July, 1795 (six weeks after marrying Jane 
Edwards of Cwmderwen, Llanerful), and became an Independent 
minister in the new settlement, and translator into English of the 
Welsh classic, Drych y Prif Oesoedd, published at Ebensburg, 1834, 
as A View of the Primitive Ages. His correspondents were his 
brother and sister-in-law (the Rev. John Roberts, Independent 


*jJ. J. Evans, M. J. Rhys a’i Amserau (1935); J. T. Griffith, M. J. Rhys 
(Lansford, Pa., 1899, Carmarthen, 1910)—references herein are to second 
edition ; Ohio Arch. and Hist. Soc. Publications, XVI, 197, and sources cited 
there; Nat. Lib. of Wales Journ., II, 131-139; A. H. Dodd, The Character of 
Early Welsh Emigration to the United States (Cardiff, 1953), pp. 13-16, 
22-23, 30-32 (from which some sentences in the above paragraph are taken. 
In South Carolina Rhees would have found an old-established settlement of 
Welsh Baptists on the Peedee River. 
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minister, schoolmaster, and small farmer at Llanbrynmair, and his 
wife, Mary, née Breese—the parents of “S.R.”); his father and 
mother ; and on one occasion his nephew, “S.R.” himself.? To his 
parents he always wrote in Welsh, and usually to his brother, too ; 
John, on the other hand, generally wrote back to him in English. 
Much of the correspondence is naturally taken up with family and 
religious matters ; such passages have only been summarized below, 
but those which add to our information on the development of the 
new settlement have been transcribed in full or translated as literally 
as possible (with punctuation added where it is lacking), and 
placed within quotation marks. 

1. N.L.W. MS. 13189D: George Roberts to John and Mary 
Roberts, June, 1800 (Welsh for one page, then English). 

An account (mainly quoted from a friend’s letter) of the re- 
ligious revival in progress for the last two years in “New England 
state.” 

2. N.L.W. MS. 14094D: George Roberts (Ebensburg) to his 
father and mother, 13 October, 1801 (Welsh). 

He has received news from home through Richard Lewis, who 
arrived after a disastrous voyage in which eight children and forty 
adults died, some while in harbor at Baltimore. The dead included 
Abraham Tibbot, William Davies the mason, “Ann o’r Allt,’’ David 
Price’s and David Harry’s children, William Davies’s son, and 

Evans’s wife of Llanidloes. He repeats what he has told 
in a previous letter (which may not have arrived) about the even 
worse passage suffered by his sisters, in which 53 out of 102 pas- 
sengers died at sea. John Evans and his children, Morgan Owen, 
Idris Thomas and his children, and James Mills and his daughter 
were among the casualties, and the four widows, with ‘“Twm bach” 
and Margaret _........, have come to Cambria. The writer’s sisters 
and Grace Thomas are living with him. The sisters have been very 
ill, but are now recovering; Grace Thomas is still suffering. As 
soon as they are well he must look around for a means of livelihood 
for them. “I expect the extraordinary happenings at sea this sum- 
mer will have made many who meant to come to America turn 
faint-hearted.” The chief causes of sickness are bad water, too long 

* Richard Williams, History of the Parish of Llanbrynmair (London, 
1889), pp. 119-129; Glanmor Williams, Samuel Roberts Llanbrynmair 


(Cardiff, 1950), pp. 21-25; David Williams, Cymru ac America (Cardiff, 
1946), pp. 57-61; Cofiadut, xxii, 1952 (autobiography of G. Roberts). 
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a time at sea, and excessive heat. Emigrants should take special 
care before starting to see that some means are found of keeping 
the water casks at the right temperature. He himself has been un- 
well and unable to work for nearly ten weeks. The latest news 
from Wales was a shock: “I think Montgomeryshire people have 
been more unfortunate than any others.’ 

He then answers questions sent by his brother about the settle- 
ment. “The number of acres here originally belonging to Rush* 
and Rhees was 20,000, but I can’t say how many have been bought 
up by settlers nor how many have been worked. . . . The road 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh forks two or three times, and one 
branch goes through Beulah; this is reckoned as near as any, and 
more level; but since this road is newer and not as well finished 
as the others only a few waggons for Philadelphia go through 
Beulah.® Yet in some weeks nearly a hundred travellers by waggon, 
living to the north of Philadelphia, go through Beulah on their way 
to Pittsburgh and other places between Pittsburgh and Lake Erie. 
The Beulah road passes for about seven miles across Rush’s land. 
. . . Our house stands about two or three miles east of Beulah. 
Only a small part of our land has been worked—about eight to 
ten acres... . 

“IT have hardly a trace of the fear of poverty that dogged me for 
some years in Wales to a sinful extent. I don’t feel the need for 
riches, but many a time I have felt a craving for them. We bought 
a hundred acres of land at the outset and sold half for the same 
price. A mill was built on it nine years ago, and our land is better 
than the other half, except that the mill race runs through the latter. 
Last summer some of the owners of the land round here, in order 
to attract settlers, agreed to give 50 acres out of every 400-acre 
holding to any settler who cleared two acres in the year and in 
six years built a house and a log barn and planted a hundred apple 


*On the increase of pauperism in Roberts’s home district during the late 
eighteenth century, see my Industrial Revolution in N. Wales (Cardiff, 
1933 and 1951), p. 383. 

*Benjamin Rush, Rhees’s patron and partner, after whom he named 
his eldest son, Dr. Benjamin Rush Rhees (1798-1831) (Griffith, op. cit., 
ch. IV). 

*J. T. Griffith (op. cit., p. 260) states that it was its inferior situation 
that forced Beulah to cede to Ebensburg as capital of Cambria County 
after 1805, and ultimately to disappear from the map; but a correspondent 
informs me that the decisive factor was “the gift of land for public purposes 
by the Lloyds who settled at Ebensburg.” 
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PLAN OF BEULA, ABOUT 1798 
Courtesy Erie Book Store 
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trees, and made it a place of common habitation within the period. 
There is one fifty-acre allotment to be had on these conditions, of 
which part comes within fifty yards of our door—fairly good land, 
except that (as with most of the lands here) it’s heavy to clear; 
and on this I’m thinking of making an effort to fulfill the condi- 
tions if Providence allows. At present I have four cows, one of 
which I intend to slaughter soon, two bullocks (three-year old next 
May-day) for ploughing, two yearling bullocks and four calves, 
four pigs. . . . Richard Lewis stayed only a few days at the plough 
because his master wouldn’t accept the terms he offered ; he is now 
earning 34% dollars a year in Beulah, with his food and washing. 
He is employed by professing Christians at a tavern, with the job 
of cutting firewood, working on the farm, etc. . . . There is not 
much call for women’s labour in Cambria at present because only 
a little flax and wool is raised here yet.’ 

The letter concludes with news of Welsh neighbors. William 
Breese, Ann and Jane Bebb and Thomas Davies are with Mr. 
Rhees.? The writer had a visit recently from Jane and Ann Tibbot, 
who are contemplating a journey thirty miles west where they have 
heard of places which afford the means of grace in English. He has 
heard from Jeremiah Williams. Howel Jones with his wife and three 
children died at sea on the same vessel that carried the writer’s sis- 
ters. Richard Crowther and his fellow-travellers had a long voyage 
infected with spotted fever, of which Richard died at Wilmington. 
Jones and his family came within fifty miles of Beulah, where his 
wife died ; he himself came eight miles further and then died, leav- 
ing his four children orphans. Their case is being considered by 
the Welsh.* 

3. N.L.W. MS. 13191D: The same to the same, 24 January, 1804 
(Welsh; marked “Copied’”’). 

They have sent four letters to Wales in the last fortnight: to 
Jane’s father, George’s mother, and two others. The news that the 


*Llanbrynmair was then a center of the Montgomeryshire woollen indus- 
try (Dodd, Industrial Rev., Ch. VII and p. 379), so Roberts instinctively 
thought of women’s work in terms of carding and spinning. 

™Le, M. J. Rhees. On the Bebbs see Ohio Arch. and Hist. Soc. Pub., loc. 
cit., and Richard Williams, Joc. cit. One of them married Ezekiel Hughes, 
founder of Paddy’s Run, another became George Roberts’s brother-in-law. 
Edward Bebb’s son William became governor of Ohio. The Breeses were 
also related by marriage to the writer. 

®’ Presumably the Pennsylvania Welsh Society, founded in 1798, on which 
see my Early Welsh Emigration to the U. S., pp. 24-28. 
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mortgage on the family farm has been paid off gives them great 
joy. They also rejoice to hear of the progress of the religious 
revival in Wales, and give news of that in Kentucky, which ‘“‘con- 
tinues to gain ground, and has spread through many districts of 
western Pennsylvania, and latterly come within twenty or thirty 
miles of us. They fall to the ground in scores at services till many 
people are afraid of going to worship lest the same happen to 
them.® In the place where the revival is nearest to us, it is most 
marked among the Presbyterians, but throughout the land it is 
common among Wesley’s Methodists, the Baptists and the Presby- 
terians. . . . It isn’t for me to enlarge [on this], except only to 
say of the Presbyterians throughout the land that in my opinion 
(so far as my knowledge of them goes) they are almost as devoid of 
religious life as . . . the Church of England, and rather lacking in 
morals too, many of them, but very well up in theology, in the 
Scriptures, in church history, etc. . . . I think some of the shower 
has reached the place where our brother Edward Bebb is.*° Two 
churches have been formed in the district near. them since Peggy 
went there—one for the Baptists and one for the Independents, 
and some have joined each of them. Mr. Brown (a homely min- 
ister, in Mr. Hughes’s'’ judgment) preaches among the Independ- 
ents three Sundays in every four, but I can’t remember whether 
there is a settled minister among the Baptists. 

“The government is in successful and peaceful circumstances. 
The inhabitants seem very fortunate in the laws now being made 
by the legislators. The President said in his message to Congress 
at the beginning of this winter that eight million dollars of public 
debt had been paid off during the year now past; not entirely out 
of the year’s taxes, however, but the government had improved 
its resources during the past two-and-a-half years to the extent 

*Cfi. a letter from Rev. Lewis Richards to Rev. Thos. Charles, 1793, 
printed in D. E. Jenkins, Thomas Charles (Denbigh, 1908), II, 129-132, and 
discussion in R. A. Knox, Enthusiasm (Oxford, 1950), pp. 560-561. 

* Ohio, of which Bebb was a co-pioneer with Ezekiel Hughes and William 
Gwilym of Cefnamman. Hughes was instrumental in founding an Inde- 
pendent church at Paddy’s Run on 3 Sept., 1803, with an English minister 
and services alternately in English and Welsh. See Ohio A. & H. Soc. Pubs., 
XVI, 201-202, where a photograph and full particulars are published; but 
there is no information on the Baptist church mentioned in the letter, the 
one at Welsh Hills not having been founded till 1808 (loc. cit., pp. 207-208). 
This probably means it soon petered out. 


“T.e., Ezekiel Hughes; the word he uses is “sym!” (literally “simple’”) ; 
“homely,” in its English sense, perhaps best conveys his meaning. 
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of thirteen million dollars. They have recently bought from the 
French the state across the river Mississippi for sixteen millions, 
to be paid in instalments beginning in fifteen years’ time. Through 
this purchase the river is free to them right up to the sea without 
going through anyone else’s territory, which will be a great boon 
to those living by the waters of the west. The newspapers say 
that a bed of gold ore has recently been found in North Carolina. 
If this is true it could be a great benefit to the land; but I’m greatly 
tempted to ask ‘Are you better than distant India and its far-off 
treasures?’ *’!* 

The rest of the letter is devoted to family news. “Rees Morgan 
and Grace’ live forty miles from us. We saw them in November. 
Since May-day Rees’s work has been digging (with other Welsh- 
men) a channel for water to work a forge; I think he is pretty 
comfortable, and thinking of going in the spring either to farm 
work or to set up as shoemaker.'* His daughter Elizabeth is four 
months old. Rees seems to me quite a nice fellow, kind and hard- 
working and very tidy. . . . They talk Welsh in his house every 
Sunday... .” 

4. N.L.W. MS. 13189D: George and Jane Roberts to their 
brother John Roberts, November, 1809 (Welsh). Postmarked 
‘“Ebensburg.” 

Almost entirely devoted to religious topics. The letter speaks 
of the good relations existing between Independents and Bap- 
tists,!° and adds, “On the whole something of the goodness of the 
Almighty seems to follow the Welsh, even in this land, more than 
any other people I know of, in respect that we have the privileges 
of the Gospel in our midst... .” There is also more news of Welsh 
neighbours. “William Breese and his wife are as well as usual; 
Betten and her husband and child have recently left the settle- 
ment with the intention of settling among some of the Welsh 
who are by the river Licking between the Muskingum and the 
Siota [Scioto]in the state of Ohio.” 


™ Quoting a Welsh hymn. 

* One of his sisters. 

“ Literally “give up shoemaking” (“rhoddi grefft crydd I fynni’’), but 
the context (and a later reference in letter 5, below) seem to indicate that 
he means the opposite. 

“Beulah was originally in the main a Baptist settlement, while Inde- 
pendents and Methodists resorted to Ebensburg (Griffith, /. J. Rhys, p. 248). 
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5. N.L.W. MS. 13191D: George Roberts to his father and 
mother, 10 December, 1811 (Welsh). 

A copy of a letter written (or dictated) by his sister Grace 
Morgan, with a short postscript from George. She has five chil- 
dren, all well: Bet, aged eight ; Mary and Siam [Welsh for James], 
six next April; Peggy, three ; and a baby of seven months. Grace’s 
rheumatism is better. They have tilled twelve acres, two sown with 
corn, five with hay, and the rest to be sown in spring. They have 
two cows, two bullocks, one calf, three sheep and two pigs. She 
has recently paid twenty dollars for'a stove “like a cast iron box, 
which gives enough heat for Rees to do his shoemaking’® in his 
shirt sleeves in the coldest weather, although it’s so much colder 
here than yonder.” She has had a nice letter from “brother and 
sister Bebb” dated 18 August. Richard Lewis'’ and his wife are 
well. She sends remembrances to D. Lewis, John Davies and his 
wife, and all John Evans’s connections, and to the two congre- 
gations meeting in the two chapels at Llanbrynmair. 


6. N.L.W. MS. 13189D: George and Jane Roberts to John and 
Mary Roberts, 3 August, 1821 (Welsh, except for two short 
lapses into English). 

They received John’s letter a fortnight after it had been posted 
in Pittsburgh. It had been taken there by people from Pentre 
Lludw who passed that way. He has also seen a letter from Rich- 
ard Davies, Dolydan, to Rev. D. Jones, which came unsealed and 
which he sealed and forwarded after reading it. He is concerned 
about a bundle of letters sent in March; David Davies of Llaner- 
ful promised to take them with him on his way home to Wales, 
but he never got farther than New York, where he handed the 
letters in to the post office. Roberts is afraid that they will either 
be lost at sea or involve the recipients in very heavy postage— 
especially as they included a book of songs sent to the church by 
Richard Lewis.'* News of the children’s health and circumstances 
follows. Mary (now ten) has been coughing ever since she and 
Edward'® had croup last spring, and there are fears that Mary’s 


* Cf. letter 4. 

7 See letter 2. 

* See letter 2. 

8 Afterwards a successful merchant in Ebensburg (Williams, Llanbryn- 
mair, p. 121). 
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cough may turn to consumption. Tommy’ is given a very high 
character, and his father thinks he may have gifts for the min- 
istry ; he reads a lot, but not enough in religious books like Bunyan. 
He takes family prayers when his father is away, and on other 
occasions when requested. Evan, who is less fit than the others 
and “wilder” in temper, was bound apprentice for twenty-nine 
months to a shop in Johnstown, but after a year his master said 
that “because of the change in the times’”*® he couldn’t get from 
his customers the money needed to replenish his stock, and so 
couldn’t do justice by Evan, who (after staying at home through 
the winter) was set up in business in a small way in Pittsburgh, 
staying with Richard Lewis, who has been most kind. 

“Nowadays I’m finding the little bit of money I get from the 
office I hold** worth more than I have ever found it before. Money 
is very scarce in the country; many people with a lot of property 
find it hard to raise ten dollars, but this sum (thirty guineas a 
year) comes in as good money every quarter on the day it falls 
due. We are perhaps affected less by the change in the times than 
almost any family in the district. Money is worth more than it 
was four years ago.” 

Religion is at a low ebb in Cambria, but Mr. Davies made a 
great impression while he was here, and there is a flourishing 
Sunday School of sixty to a hundred members “of all sorts.’’* 
Richard Lewis is superintendent, and John Evans of Pandy Rhiw- 
saeson (the smith, as he used to be) is a faithful teacher. It has 
had a good effect on the conduct of the scholars; but the papists’ 
children won’t come near it, for fear of the danger of schism. 
He knows of no one in the neighborhood who wants to return 
home since he has settled there. 

There is more news of the religious revival. It is strong in New 
England and from New York to Philadelphia, but the west is 
“like Mount Gilboa, with little dew or rain.” Particulars are given 
of the united effort of American Presbyterians and Independents*® 
to evangelize the heathen, as follows: 

Bombay: work begun 1814 (5 missionaries and wives). 


* He became an “able and popular” preacher, but died young (id.). 
The slump of 1819. 

* As a county associate judge (Williams, loc. cit.). 

= J. M. Rhees was a pioneer of Sunday Schools. 

The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
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Ceylon: 1816 (6 ministers and wives, one doctor and wife, one 
printer). 

Sandwich Islands: [1819] (18, including 2 ministers and wives). 

Palestine: 2 ministers in 2 settlements. 

Cherokees: 1818 (total of 20, as above). 

Cherokees of Arkansas: 1820 (total of 18, as above). 

Osages: nearly 60 on their way, including children. 
In the last ten years $235,000 have been received by the society, 
of which $200,000 have been spent on the work, exclusive of gifts 
of clothes, books, etc. ; there are 70 schools under its care, in which 
3,000 children have been instructed. Some fifty heathen have 
“given grounds for hoping they have been brought to the truth.” 

The rest of the letter consists in news of or messages to rela- 
tives and neighbors. The families of Rees Morgan and Richard 
Lewis (who is “highly respected and useful in both state and 
church”) are well; Rowland Dafydd recently joined the church; 
the writer saw Jane and Ann Tibbot in June. Edward Davies’s 
children are living with Mr. Forward, attorney at law, Pittsburgh, 
who is very kind to them; but some think that the uncle ought to 
be doing something towards the education of Richard, who wants 
to be a minister. Messages are sent to all the family at home, with 
Edward and Hugh Thomas, Catherine Harry and others, and 
satisfaction is expressed that Samuel (“‘S.R.’’) has “engaged in 
the work of the ministry.” Finally, there are further references 
to the hazards of the mails, and it is suggested that important let- 
ters should be repeated at a few weeks’ interval in case the first 
should miscarry. He excuses himself for an absent-minded lapse 
into English for one short paragraph, but writes the last sentence 
in the same language. 

7. N.L.W. MS. 14094E: George Roberts to Samuel Roberts, 
12 February, 1823 (English). 

An answer to enquiries from some of “S.R.’s’” fellow-students 
at the Independent Academy (Newtown), on the prospects for a 
minister migrating from Wales to the United States.** He passes 


“Cf. the advice given thirty years earlier (in a letter of 15 Jan., 1793) 
by Frederick Morse, Charles Town, Mass., in answer to similar enquiries 
by Rev. George Lewis, Independent minister of Caernarvon, who contem- 
plated emigration for the same political motives that impelled J. M. Rhees, 
but was dissuaded and became a leading light of his denomination at home. 
He was advised that there were many vacant churches in Vermont, “a 
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on the views of Rev. James Davies, who has travelled much, and 
of Rev. Evan Roberts of Steuben. In Pennsylvania the outlook 
for an Independent minister is not as good as for a Presbyterian: 
few of the Presbyterian ministers here are well versed in Greek ; 
on the other hand from immigrants their church demands a cer- 
tificate covering their last year’s residence in Europe, and even 
then they are put on two years’ trial. The denomination is less 
strict in its educational standards with ministers received from 
other denominations, and it looks after its ministers well finan- 
cially. But New England or Ohio offer better prospects for an 
Independent minister. A Welsh accent is no handicap, provided 
one can speak “with any common degree of propriety.” On the 
whole a minister who is respected in Wales would be respected 
and supported here; but some so-called ministers would not be 
respected anywhere, and these do better in America than in Wales. 
The Revs. John Williams of New York, Picton, Davies, or Rob- 
erts of Steuben, would give further information; but when the 
case was put to David Morris (late of Llanfyllin), he burst out 
angrily, “Tell the students to come here and see, and not bother 
us any more!”*> He is exercised with the question whether to 
send Tommy”® to be educated in Wales or to keep him “here.” 

The remaining letters in N.L.W. MSS. 13189D and 14094E are 
to George Roberts from his father and his uncle (1822-1826), and 
contain nothing of general interest. 


very thriving country of good land” where mechanics such as carpenters, 
bricklayers, shoemakers, and tailors were also in great demand. If he 
considered settling in New England he should consult one of the societies 
recently formed in Boston, Charles Town, and elsewhere, for the informa- 
tion of “foreigners.” He should bring his own books, bedstead, bedding, 
linen, and furniture, except tables and chairs—(N.L.W. MS. 13713D). 

*In Welsh. 

* See letter 6. 








THE FREE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION 
OF 1852 


By ScHUYLER C. MARSHALL* 


N AUGUST, 1852, a New York paper informed its readers 

that “three hundred open and avowed traitors” were holding 
a political convention in Pittsburgh. A Philadelphia editor agreed: 
“In other countries better men have been executed as traitors to 
their country who did not half so much deserve the name.” On 
the other hand, a Pittsburgh editor prophesied that the conven- 
tion would be “regarded by future generations somewhat as we 
now regard that Convention which first proclaimed man’s inalien- 
able right to ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’ ”’* 

The object of this mixed editorial opinion was the national 
convention of the Free Democratic or Free Soil Party which met 
in Pittsburgh on August 11 and 12, 1852, to draw up a platform 
and nominate candidates for President and Vice President.* The 
major parties had met earlier in the summer, when the Democrats 
had nominated Franklin Pierce and the Whigs had chosen Gen- 
eral Scott. On the major political issue of the day—slavery—both 
parties had declared their support of the Compromise of 1850. 

The antislavery group meeting in Pittsburgh marked the fourth 
time an antislavery third party had entered the field. In 1840 and 


*Mr. Schuyler C. Marshall is a teacher of history at Langley High School, 
Pittsburgh, and a frequent contributor to historical journals. 

* The Daily Pennsylvanian (Philadelphia), Aug. 14, 1852; the New York 
Courier & Enquirer is quoted there; Pittsburgh Saturday Visiter [sic], 
Aug. 21, 1852 (hereafter cited as Pgh. Sat. V.). All newspaper citations 
hereafter are for 1852. 

*The party did not adopt an official nomenclature. In 1848 the third 
party had generally been called the Free Soil Party in reference to its 
famous concluding plank demanding “Free Soil, Free Speech, Free Labor, 
and Free Men,” but the leadership of the party by old Democrats also led 
to the use of the term Free Democrats in that election. In 1852 the platform 
repeated the Free Soil plank from 1848; it also referred to the party as 
“the Democracy of the United States,” “American Democracy,” “the Free 
Democratic party,” and “the Free Democracy.” In the campaign of 1852 
Whig papers usually called the third party the Free Democracy, while 
Democratic journals referred to it as the Free Soil Party. Other terms used 
were the Independent Democracy and Friends of Freedom. In order to 
avoid confusion and in keeping with the more or less common usage by 
historians, this paper will use Free Soil for the 1848 party and Free Demo- 
cratic for 1852. 
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1844 the Liberty Party had nominated James G. Birney as its 
standard-bearer. In 1847 John P. Hale had been nominated by 
the Liberty Party, but when a group of disgruntled New York 
Democrats, called Barnburners by their opponents, bolted the 
party, the Liberty forces had joined with this group and at a 
convention in Buffalo had nominated Martin Van Buren on the 
Free Soil ticket. However, by 1852 the Barnburners were back 
in the regular Democratic organization. “Dix, the Van Burens, 
David Dudley Field, Tilden, and a host of others . . . were now 
fighting for Pierce, while Bryant’s Evening Post and Greeley’s 
Tribune cravenly submitted to the shackles of slavery.”* 

The Compromise of 1850 was apparently accepted in the early 
’50’s by the vast majority of the American people as a satisfactory 
solution to the slavery controversy. The antislavery party organi- 
zations had disappeared or seriously declined in most states by 
1851. Except in a few localities they had never been able to elect 
independent nominees to the national or state legislatures, and 
now the Whigs and Democrats were largely ignoring their coun- 
sels in drawing up tickets. 

A great many Northerners, however, could never accept the 
Fugitive Slave Law, and a devoted few would brook no com- 
promise with slavery. It was plain to them that the bow to ex- 
pediency in 1848 had been a mistake. Where now were the Barn- 
burners who “had deluded the Free Soilers into supplying a garb 
of reform for their political revenge upon Polk and Cass?’* The 
“Workshop Bard” expressed the feelings of the antislavery forces 
toward their former colleagues in a poem addressed to “Prince” 
John Van Buren: 


Oh, Johnny Van, my jo, John, 
In eighteen forty-eight 

You labored night and day, John, 
To see the party straight ; 

But evil counsels triumphed, John, 
And iaid your prospects low ; 

Then first to beat a wild retreat 
Was Johnny Van, my jo. 


® George W. Julian, Political Recollections, 1840 to 1872 (Chicago, 1884), 
‘Allan Nevins, Ordeal of the Union (N. Y., 1947), I, 208. Professor 


Nevins says this judgment would be “too harsh,” but most antislavery men 
in 1852 would have considered it completely justified. 
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Oh, Johnny Van, my jo, John, 
How could you stoop so low? 

You've sacrificed the truths, John, 
You preached at Buffalo. 

You’re doomed to wear the gyves, John, 
Where ’er they bid you go; 

The haughty South has sealed your mouth, 
Oh Johnny Van, my jo.° 


The lesson was clear: the antislavery forces must be reorganized 
and go forth to battle with an honest platform and a true candi- 
date.® 

In the summer of 1851 an antislavery convention met at Ra- 
venna, Ohio, and called for a national convention of the Friends 
of Freedom to meet in Cleveland in September. The terminology 
is important: it was deliberately chosen to avoid offending any 
antislavery faction. As Dr. Francis J. LeMoyne, the well-known 
abolitionist from Washington, Pa., later wrote, it was a call to 
all antislavery voters—Free Soilers, Free Democrats, Liberty 
League men, and Liberty Party men.* The Cleveland convention 
of the Friends of Freedom was made up overwhelmingly of resi- 
dents of the Reserve, although several nationally-known figures 


°“To John Van Buren” (second and fifth stanzas), The National Era 
(Washington, D. C.), Aug. 19 (hereafter cited as Nat. Era). 

° Actually the Free Soil platform in 1848 was acceptable to most Liberty 
men, but it was obviously far to the left of the ticket. A deal was agreed 
upon at Buffalo to allow the Barnburners to name the candidate and the 
Liberty men to write the platform. Theodore Clark Smith, The Liberty 
and Free Soil Parties ‘in the Northwest (N. Y., 1897), 138-142; Albert 
Bushnell Hart, Salmon Portland Chase (N. Y., 1899), 100-101. 

*Dr. LeMoyne’s letter, Nat. Era, July 8, mentions the Ravenna meeting 
as the prelude to the Cleveland convention. Many years later H. M. Addi- 
son claimed that the Cleveland convention resulted from an editorial printed 
in August, 1851, in a weekly paper he published in Cleveland. “An Episode 
of Politics,” Magazine of Western History, IX (1889), 273-274. Smith 
states the convention was “proposed by Indiana and seconded by the West- 
ern Reserve.” Liberty and Free Soil Parties, 242. 

The Liberty League was an “ultra” faction which refused to support 
the Free Soil ticket in 1848. The League took an extreme antislavery stand 
and strongly opposed war, tariffs, land monopoly, secret societies, and the 
liquor traffic. In 1848 the party nominated Gerrit Smith and Elihu Burritt 
to head its ticket. Other prominent members were William Goodell, who 
founded the League in 1847, and Lysander Spooner, whose Unconstitution- 
ality of Slavery (1845 and various reprints) publicized the views, which were 
adopted by the League, that slavery was illegal and that the Constitution, 
properly interpreted, was an antislavery document. W. Randall Waterman, 
“William Goodell,” . Dictionary of American Biography CN... Y.,. 1928), 
VII, 384-385; Broadus Mitchell, “Lysander “es, ibid., XVII, 406-407 ; 
Octavius B. Frothingham, Gerrit Smith (N. Y., 1879), 172-191. 
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from outside Ohio attended. Because it was believed a more rep- 
resentative group should be called to draw up a national platform 
and ticket, a committee headed by Samuel Lewis, Congressman 
from Ohio, was appointed to arrange for another convention 
in 1852. 

With this background it is obvious why Samuel Lewis’s call 
for the convention on June 19, 1852, came as a shock to many 
of the antislavery leaders. His announcement stated that a con- 
vention “consisting of Delegates of the Free Democracy” would 
meet at Pittsburgh, and called for the “Friends of the principles 
declared at Buffalo, at the memorable convention of August, 
1848,” to select delegates. It was signed, “By order of the Gen- 
cral Free Soil Committee.”® 

The protests were immediate. Lewis Tappan, who had been 
appointed to the committee at Cleveland, asserted that there was 
no such thing as a “General Free Soil Committee,” and that the 
committee which did exist had been appointed to invite Friends 
of Freedom, not Free Democrats or Free Soilers as such, and 
certainly not only those who approved the Buffalo platform. He 
announced that after long correspondence with Lewis over the 
wording of the announcement, the published result was a com- 
plete surprise to him and that he would accept no responsibility 
for the action of “the Washington gentleman.” Dr. LeMoyne was 
also moved to public protest. He pointed out that he had presided 
over the Cleveland convention and was certainly in a position to 
know the duties which had been assigned to Lewis’s committee. 
Many of the delegates, he said, “myself included,” at that con- 
vention, ‘were not either Free Democrats or Free Soilers, and 
under such a call as is now issued would not have attended it, 
much less taken any prominent part in its proceedings.”® How- 
ever, when the Pittsburgh convention met the next month, Tappan 
and LeMoyne had been reassured and were prominently in at- 
tendance. 

Carriages, canal boats, and railroads brought hundreds of anti- 
slavery men to Pittsburgh on August 10 and 11. A local news- 


* Published in Nat. Era, June 24. Lewis later said the announcement was 
written by Judge Allen, Congressman from Massachusetts. The Daily Pitts- 
burgh Gasette, Aug. 11 (hereafter cited as Pgh. Gas.). 

“Nat. Era, July 8. 
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paper reported that they all appeared to be orators, who advanced 
their views whenever they could attract “a small crowd upon a 
corner, in a hotel or cigar store. .. . The fact is, the members of 
the Convention have the city for the present, and nothing is to 
be heard but denunciation of slavery, and eulogies upon ‘Free 
Soil, [Free] Labor and Free men.’”’ Pittsburgh was not a notable 
antislavery center, but twenty years of abolitionist agitation had 
made radical antislavery views commonplace, and there appar- 
ently was no public resentment. As another Pittsburgh paper re- 
ported at the close of the convention, “The streets and hotels and 
public Halls were filled with strangers who were permitted by 
common consent to take possession of our smoky City.”?° 

There were delegates in Pittsburgh from every free state except 
California, and from Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and Ken- 
tucky. From Ohio came Joshua Giddings, grand old man of the 
antislavery movement; New York sent Lewis Tappan, another 
venerable figure, the famous ex-slave, Frederick Douglass, and 
fiery Gerrit Smith, long champion of a dozen reforms; Massa- 
chusetts was represented as usual by an able and aristocratic 
Adams—Charles Francis—and, with a nice sense of proportion, 
by Henry Wilson, “the cordwainer of Natick’; the Rev. Owen 
Lovejoy, brother of the martyred abolitionist, came from Illinois ; 
Pennsylvania’s most prominent delegate was Dr. LeMoyne. Con- 
spicuously absent were two of Pennsylvania’s outstanding anti- 
slavery leaders, Galusha M. Grow and David Wilmot. 

The opening session of the convention on Wednesday morn- 
ing, August 11, found Masonic Hall “so densely crowded that 
it was impossible for many delegates to obtain seats.” Despite 
“repeated requests to ‘outsiders’ to vacate the hall,” it was im- 
possible to arrange the delegations in an orderly manner. The 

* Evening Chronicle (Pittsburgh), Aug. 11 (hereafter cited as Pgh. 
Chron.) ; Pgh. Sat. V., Aug. 14; Der Freiheits Freund und Pittsburger 
Beobachter, Aug. 13; The New-York Daily Tribune, which believed the 
Whig Party should receive the support of antislavery voters, minimized 
the crowds and the enthusiasm. It reported that locally there was “but 
little interest in the Convention,” and that two-thirds of the delegates 
were from Ohio, principally the Reserve, and that the border-state dele- 
gations consisted of one delegate from western Virginia, one from Maryland, 
two from Delaware, and three from Kentucky. Aug. 12, 18 (hereafter cited 
as N. Y. Trib.). This may have been an accurate report on the opening 
session, but a vote on August 12 showed the size of the border-state dele- 


gations to be (in the above order) two, one, three, and four. Pgh. Gasz., 
Aug. 13. 
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leaders of the convention decided upon an arrangement which 
might well be considered by modern party leaders: Masonic 
Hall was turned over to the “mass convention,” which was en- 
tertained by Frederick Douglass and other speakers, while the 
business of drawing up a platform and selecting candidates was 
moved to LaFayette Hall." 

With all the confusion at the opening session, little was accom- 
plished. Samuel Lewis, chairman of the Executive Committee, 
said that he had not intended to wound the feelings of anyone in 
the announcement of the convention, and “that none, either Lib- 
erty men or Free Soilers should receive the ‘cold shoulder’ here.” 
Lewis Tappan then explained his objection to the call for the con- 
vention and stated that he was now satisfied. Judge Rufus Spauld- 
ing of Ohio and S. M. Booth of Wisconsin were named tempo- 
rary chairman and secretary, respectively. Loud applause inter- 
rupted the proceedings when an Ohio delegate came in bearing 
a large banner proclaiming “No Compromise with the Doughfaces 
or Slaveholders—Ohio.” After the appointment of a Committee 
on Organization the convention adjourned until twelve o'clock. 
At the brief noontime meeting at LaFayette Hall a Committee on 
Resolutions was appointed to draw up a platform, and the con- 
vention adjourned until three o'clock.’ 

Henry Wilson of Massachusetts was named Permanent Chair- 
man at the afternoon session. Much of this session was devoted 
to a discussion of voting methods. Some wished the convention to 
be conducted as a mass meeting, with each delegate having one 
vote. Others insisted that this was unreasonable and that the vote 
should be based on the electoral votes of the states, the system 


™ Pgh. Gas., Aug. 12; The Daily Commercial Journal (Pittsburgh), Aug. 
12 (hereafter cited as "Pgh. Comm. Jour.); N. Y. Trib., Aug. 12 Pgh. 
Sat. V., Aug. 22. Douglass’ speech to the mass convention on p os 11 is 
printed in Philip S. Foner, ed., The Life and Writings of Frederick Doug- 
las, Vol. II, Pre-Civil War Decade, 1850-1860 (N. Y., 1950), 206-209. 
This speech is a good example of the extreme statements of the radical 
abolitionists. In discussing the Fugitive Slave Law Douglass said he had 
little hope for its repeal and continued : “The only way to make the Fugitive 
Slave Law a dead letter is to make half a dozen or more dead kidnappers. 
A half dozen more dead kidnappers carried down South would cool the 
ardor of Pog gentlemen, and keep their rapacity in check.” 

4 Pgh. Gas., Aug. 12; Daily Morning Post (Pittsburgh), Aug. 12, 13 
ge cited as Pgh. ’ Post) ; Pgh. Comm. Jour., Aug. 13 NM. ¥. Teeb., 
Aug. 1 2. The banner was carried by H. M. Addison. “An Episode of Poli- 
tics,’ ica ine of Western History, IX (1899), 273-274. 
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used in the conventions of the major parties. While the latter 
method would prevent Pittsburgh and the Reserve from domi- 
nating the convention, it would have the disadvantage of giving a 
handful of border-state delegates a disproportionate influence. A 
third suggestion, which apparently received little support, was 
that the vote in the convention be apportioned according to the 
various states’ antislavery votes in previous elections. The prob- 
lem was referred to a Committee on the Mode of Voting and the 
convention adjourned for the day."* 

Meanwhile the mass convention had been meeting at Masonic 
Hall that afternoon. In the evening Frederick Douglass spoke to 
“the ladies at Masonic Hall,” and a young girl “addressed the 
multitude from the Theatre steps” on the manner in whch English 
elections were conducted. There was also a “monster meeting at 
the rear of the American House.’’* 

The next morning, Thursday, August 12, the convention assem- 
bled at LaFayette Hall at nine o’clock. After a prayer by the Rev. 
Mr. Lovejoy, Lewis Tappan reported for the Committee on the 
Mode of Voting. The committee recommended that the delegations 
vote by states according to their respective electoral votes, but that 
the delegations should not be bound by the unit rule. Judge Spauld- 
ing objected to the recommendation and moved that the report 
be tabled. The vote on the motion to table was defeated by a vote 
of 143 to 179. Greeley’s Tribune stated that the Eastern and 
Middle States had joined forces to defeat the Western States on 
this issue, which was only partially true, and that the vote repre- 
sented ‘“‘a test .. . between the friends of Hale and Chase,” which 
was almost wholly untrue.’® 


* Pgh. Gas., Aug. 12; N. Y. Trib., Aug. 12. 

4 Tbid.; Pgh. Chron., Aug. 12. 

** By the terms of the announcement of the convention in June, each state 
was entitled to a delegation three times the size of its representation in 
Congress. Apparently Ohio and Pennsylvania were the only states with suf- 
ficient delegates in Pittsburgh to meet their quotas. The Pennsylvania state 
convention, held on August 10, had named three delegates to the national 
convention from each of the state’s 25 congressional districts, making a 
total of 75—six less than allowed. Thus, Ohio’s vote (69) was limited by 
the terms of the announcement, Pennsylvania’s by its own convention, and 
that of the other states by the number of delegates present. Nat. Era, June 
24; N. Y. Trib., Aug. 13; Pgh. Gaz., Aug. 11, 13. 

N.Y. Trib., Aug. 13. It is true that Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Iowa voted 83 to 56 for the motion, but Pennsylvania 
also cast 57 of its 75 votes in favor of tabling. The only other affirmative 
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The convention next turned to the platform. The Committee on 
Resolutions had been unable to agree unanimously and had pre- 
pared majority and minority reports.'* The majority report, pre- 
sented to the convention by Joshua Giddings, was, of course, largely 
concerned with slavery, although by no means exclusively so. For 
example, the report advocated an independent treasury system, the 
reduction of postal rates, a tariff for revenue only, and federal 
funds for river and harbor improvements. 

The plank on public lands, which appeared wildly radical to 
some Americans but which—as will be seen—was not radical 
enough for some of the delegates, stated: 


That the public lands of the United States belong to 
the people, and should not be sold to individuals nor 
granted to corporations, but should be held as a sacred 
trust for the benefit of the people, and should be granted 
in limited quantities, free of cost, to landless settlers. 


The growing prejudice against immigrants was attacked with 
the demand that they receive a ‘cordial welcome” and that attempts 
to restrict their becoming citizens or owning land “be resisted with 
inflexible determination.” 

Three planks on foreign affairs advised the recognition of the 
independence of Hayti; asserted the right of nations to alter or 
change their governments and held it to be the duty of the United 
States to use “all proper means” to prevent kings and emperors 
from intervening against nations seeking to establish republics ; 
and, finally, recommended that all future treaties provide for 
“decisive arbitration” of international disputes. 

Slavery was attacked in a number of planks. The report asserted 
that the federal government was a limited one, “with no more 
power to make a slave than to make a king”; it should “relieve 


votes were two from New York and one from New Jersey. Thus some case 
can be made for the Tribune’s interpretation, but the fact remains that 
42% of the affirmative votes were from the Middle States. Pgh. Gasz., 
Aug. 13. The question of Chase’s strength will be dealt with in the dis- 
cussion of the nominations. 

7 The majority and minority reports were printed in the Pgh. Chron., 
Aug. 12, Pgh. Gas., Aug. 13, N. Y. Trib., Aug. 13, and various other papers. 
The final version of the platform may be found in Edward Stanwood, A 
he of the Presidency from 1788 to 1897 (rev. ed, N. Y., 1928), I, 
253-256. 
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itself from all responsibility for the existence of slavery” including 
the extradition of fugitives, and should use “its legitimate and 
constitutional influence on the side of freedom.” Three planks 
dealt with the hated Compromise of 1850. One denounced the 
Compromise as being “inconsistent with all the principles and 
maxims of Democracy,” and for emphasis a separate plank attacked 
the Fugitive Slave Law, denied “its binding force,’ and demanded 
its repeal. The third plank attacked “the doctrine that any law is 
a finality.” 

Two other slavery planks deserve to be quoted in full in view 
of the controversy over them on the floor. 


4. That the early history of the Government clearly 
shows the settled policy to have been, not to extend, 
nationalize and encourage, but to limit, localize and dis- 
courage Slavery; and to this policy, which should never 
have been departed from, the Government ought forth- 
with to return. 


14. That slavery is a sin against God, and a crime 
against man, the enormity of which no law nor usage can 
sanction or mitigate, and that Christianity, humanity, and 
patriotism alike demand its abolition. 


The report repeated the famous cry of the election of 1848 for 
“Free soil, free speech, free labor, and free men!” It tried to quiet 
those who said the party had no chance and was in the field merely 
to pull strength from one of the major parties and thus aid the 
other. The report repudiated both major parties and insisted that 
“the purpose of the Free Democracy is to take possession of the 
federal government.” 

Although the majority report implied that slavery in the states 
was beyond the province of the federal government, it did not 
specifically disavow Congressional interference as the Free Soil 
platform had done four years earlier. Aside from this omission, 
the report’s slavery provisions were repeated from the 1848 docu- 
ment, with the addition of the three planks condemning the Com- 
promise of 1850. 

To some of the delegates the report’s slavery stand was a dis- 
appointment. This was apparent in the minority report of the 
Committee on Resolutions, which was presented to the convention 
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by Gerrit Smith immediately after the majority report. The 
minority report confined its direct remarks on slavery to one 
plank, but that plank advocated the dynamite-laden argument that 
slavery was illegal: 


That not only do we condemn and trample upon the 
enactment called the Fugitive Slave Law, and upon every 
other enactment for Slavery, but we hold all forms of 
piracy, and especially the most atrocious and adominable 
one of Slavery to be entirely incapable of legislation. 


The minority report wished the party to call itself the Demo- 
cratic League and hoped Leagues would be formed in other coun- 
tries to combat tyranny. It paralleled the majority report in de- 
manding a reduction in postal rates, the use of federal funds for 
river and harbor improvements, and the election of postmasters. 

The public lands plank advocated free access to public lands 
and held “that right to the soil is the right of all men.” The report 
concluded with a temperance plank: 


That no civil government which permits dram shops 
to multiply paupers and madmen, protects its subjects to 
the extent to which it is bound to protect them. 


The eloquent Gerrit Smith opened the debate on the platform.’* 
He was in despair “that this superlatively guilty nation” could be 
saved. He accused the delegates of intending to return to the major 
parties—‘“to the old flesh pots of Egypt.” Cries of “No, they must 
come to us!” encouraged him, he said. He warned them that they 
must leave the old parties—leave Sodom, and not look back as 
Lot’s wife did. He bitterly attacked those who acquiesced in the 
Fugitive Slave Law and insisted that no action of a legislative 
body could make slavery legal. He would not even sign a petition 
for repeal of the law because such an act would imply its legality. 
“T say it is no law, trample it under foot.” 

“Would Mr. Smith,” asked a voice from the floor, “resist this 
law with carnal weapons?” A true non-resistant, Smith replied, 


8 The fullest account of the debate on the platform is in the Pgh. Gaz., 
Aug. 13, 14, and 16. The following discussion is based on those issues and 
on the Pgh. Chron., Aug. 12, Pgh. Post, Aug. 13, and N. Y. Trib., Aug. 13. 
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was justified in confining his opposition to verbal attacks on the 
law, but others should use fists, clubs, and swords. Would you 
hesitate, he asked, denying the possibility of legalizing white 
slavery? Could you legalize the actions of a sheep-thief by passing 
a law? Then how can you of a man-thief? 

Joshua Giddings rose to reply. Others were not as discouraged 
as Smith, but he “has lived among New York iniquity, New York 
villainy, New York sneaking, scheming, and deception, and does 
not know the feeling of Western people on this subject.’’ Giddings 
made it plain that he was no non-resistant. In his eyes those who 
had slain Gorsuch were “the most ‘efficient protectors of our Con- 
stitution.”"® He had, he admitted, placed a pistol in the hands of 
a fugitive slave and told him to use it on his pursuer. But he did 
not believe that they could demand such resistance from all citizens. 

In opposition to Smith’s stand on the illegality of slavery, 
Giddings pointed out that there were laws protecting it and he 
would be glad to work for their repeal. While in Washington, he 
told the delegates, he had been called on to represent “a young 
colored woman, who while defending what was dearer to her than 
life itself,” killed a white man. She was sentenced to be hanged 
but was pardoned on the condition she go to Canada. “Would it 
have been any consolation to her, if she had gone to the gallows, 
to tell her that her death was not legal ?”” What Smith really means 
is “that the crime of slavery is not diminished by these laws, and 
that he who holds slaves is just as guilty as though it were not 
legalized.” 

Smith replied that he “really” did not mean any such thing. He 
called his opponents “circular logicians’’ who accept as a fact the 
thing they wish to prove—that what they called laws were laws, 
He tried ‘over and over again . . . to explain the difference be- 
tween an enactment, which I call no law, and an enactment, which 
1 am willing to call but an unjust law.’’*° 


"Edward Gorsuch was killed in 1851 by a band of negroes, including 
the fugitive slave he was pursuing. The U. S. Government tried to convict 
a Quaker bystander of treason on the astonishing grounds that his refusal 
to aid Gorsuch constituted “levying war against the United States.” Theodore 
Clark Smith, Parties and Slavery, 1850-1859 (N. Y., 1906), 24. 

” Smith’s statements in this paragraph were not reported in the papers 
listed in note 18, above. They may be found in a letter he wrote on August 
13 to the Liberty Party of Madison County, N. Y., giving an account of 
the convention. However, he undoubtedly argued on the floor substantially 
as reported above. His letter is in the Pgh. Sat. V., Aug. 28. 
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At this point the convention adjourned for lunch. General J. H. 
Paine of Wisconsin opened the afternoon session with a plea for 
the minority report. He argued that there was no hope for the 
party unless it repudiated expediency and boldly proclaimed un- 
dying resistance to slavery. Giddings, he said, tells us we should 
not despair, that we are making progress, but since we last met the 
Fugitive Slave Law has passed. Our ministers approve it and 
scout the higher law doctrine. We are in a wilderness and have no 
Moses or Aaron to lead us. At that moment Joshua Giddings re- 
turned to the floor, and the delegates applauded when a voice 
called, “But we have a Joshua!” 

Lewis Tappan gained the floor to plead for a compromise. Ap- 
parently he had used the adjournment time to contact both factions, 
for he presented amendments to the majority report that he an- 
nounced were acceptable to both Smith and Giddings. He proposed 
that the fourth article (quoted above) which clearly implied the 
legality of slavery, be deleted, and the fourteenth article (quoted 
above) be amended to read: 


That as American slavery is a sin against God and a 
crime against man, it is in the highest sense invalid, illegal, 
not law, either divine or human; and is therefore utterly 
void and of no force, before God and man. 


Tappan’s amendment spelled out the impossibility of legalizing 
slavery even more clearly than did the minority report, but it did 
not, perhaps, as clearly imply physical resistance to the law as did 
Smith’s call to “trample upon” enactments protecting slavery. 
Charles Francis Adams arose to speak for moderation. He fa- 
vored the majority report but was willing to accept Tappan’s 
proposed compromise if it reconciled Smith’s followers. He was 
particularly concerned that advocacy of violence would check the 
antislavery movement in the South. Southern delegates were in 
disagreement on this point. Dr. Snodgrass of Maryland announced 
that he and other border-state delegates had caucused at the 
Monongehela House and decided that the majority report was as 
far as they dared go. He labeled the idea that slavery could not 
be legalized as “a casuistry,” and reminded the delegates that they 
were regarded as fanatics in the South, where the worst con- 
struction would be made of their language Further debate indi- 
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cated that two border-state delegates had not attended the caucus. 
They and one other delegate from a slave state announced they 
were ready for the minority report’s extreme stand. 

The Rev. Owen Lovejoy, an uncompromising voice of the Old 
Testament, took up the opposition to the compromise. He called 
the substitute proposal nonsense and said they should not make 
fools of themselves for a few votes. He was tired, he continued, of 
being catechised by Smith every four years as to whether he had 
truly renounced the old parties to which he had never belonged. 
He said some of Smith’s proposals had no more relation to the 
platform than “moonbeams.” Adopt the compromise and Smith 
will be back in 1856 asking you “to go with him on his notion 
about women and declare them to be men”; later he no doubt 
will propose more “metaphysical nonsense.” Amid frequent inter- 
ruptions Lovejoy concluded with the assertion that it was ridiculous 
to say that slavery was “of no force” when it was in fact “of crush- 
ing force.” 

Austin Willey of Maine asserted that the compromise proposal 
was ambiguous enough to allow anyone to interpret it as he wished, 
but he believed this was no recommendation and urged its rejec- 
tion. Professor Finney of Cleveland stated that the minority should 
yield on “minor points,” which must have maddened Smith who 
believed the question of legality was the point of the whole slavery 
question. Finney agreed with Giddings that the only problem was 
one of semantics. All agreed, he argued, that slavery is wrong, but 
if we say it can not be “legalized,” we will be understood to assert 
that it can not be “enacted, sustained and enforced by human gov- 
ernment when the fact is it is, had and will be.” Do not, he begged 
the minority, insist on your “ ‘thirty-nine articles’ . . . and let the 
slave bleed on.” Emulate the South, which unites to protect slavery. 

After this lengthy debate the delegates were ready to vote on 
Tappan’s compromise, which, it will be recalled, provided for the 
deletion of the majority report’s fourth article, which asserted that 
it had long been the policy of the federal government “to limit, 
localize and discourage Slavery.” This part of the compromise was 
easily carried, 134 to 76.7. Before a vote could be taken on Tap- 


* This vote as reported in the Pgh. Post, Aug. 13, and N. Y. Trib., Aug. 
13, is probably correct, for the total vote of 210 corresponds with the total 
electoral vote of the 19 states represented. The Pgh. Gaz., Aug. 13, reports 
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pan’s second proposal, which substituted an article adopting Smith’s 
views for the original fourteenth article in the majority report, 
S. M. Booth offered a third version, which largely restored the 
original article’s language and meaning : 


That slavery is a sin against God, and a crime against 
man, which no human enactment or usage can make 
right ; and that Christianity, humanity, and patriotism alike 
demands its abolition. 


This amendment and one which strengthened the majority report 
by more specifically protesting “the practice of imprisoning colored 
seamen of other states, while the vessels to which they belong lie 
in port, and refusing the exercise of the right to bring such cases 
before the Supreme Court,” were approved. 

With these two amendments and the deletion of the fourth article 
the majority report was approved by a vote of 192 to 15.** The 
minority report was then tabled, but Smith’s followers were some- 
what consoled by the addition of a plank advocating their land 
views : 


That all men have a natural right to a portion of the 
soil; and that, as the use of the soil is indispensable to 
life, the right of all men to the soil is as sacred as their 
right to life itself. 


Smith believed that the mass of the abolitionists agreed with his 
views “in spirit and principle.” The mass convention, he argued, 
was more radical than the formal convention, which in turn was 
ahead of the Committee on Resolutions. The final platform was a 
disappointment, yet it included “the glorious Resolution in favor 
of Land Reform,” and Tappan’s resolution declaring slavery illegal 
had almost been adopted. Smith reported to his abolitionist con- 
stituents that he had not voted for the final platform but that he 
regarded himself as a member of the party. They need not fear 


the total vote as 134-79, but its breakdown by states adds up to 134-73. The 
vote as reported there was: six New England states, 20-21; three Central 
states, 48-16; six Western states, 30-34; and four border states, 36-2. 

=The vote is as reported in the Pgh. Post, Aug. 13, which stated the 
negative vote as seven from Virginia, two from Illinois, and six from New 
York. The N. Y. Trib., Aug. 13, listed the vote as 195-16, with three nega- 
tive votes from Illinois. 
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t the party would “break up and disgrace itself, as did the 
rree Soil Party.” Although the 1848 platform was “low,” a large 
part of the party “was far lower. But the Free Democracy is as 
much higher than its own platform, as that platform is higher 
than the platform of the Free Soil Party.’’** 

After the debate on the platform the nominations were an anti- 
climax. The vast majority of the delegates had come to Pittsburgh 
determined to name John P. Hale of New Hampshire as their 
standard-bearer. Hale had served in Congress as a Democrat, 
until he was read out of the party by Pierce and other Demo- 
cratic leaders for his antislavery views. In 1846 he had been 
elected to the Senate by a fusion of independent Democrats, “con- 
science” Whigs, and Liberty men. The following year he had 
been nominated for president by the Liberty Party, but when the 
party joined with the New York Barnburners, Van Buren had 
received the nomination of the Free Soil Party. 

There was almost no opposition to Hale’s nomination at the 
Pittsburgh convention, despite the fact he had written a letter to 
a New Hampshire delegate stating that he was not a candidate. 
The letter was not read to the convention, but was well known to 
all. It had been read to the Pennsylvania convention at Masonic 
Hall on the morning of August 11 before the national convention 
convened and had been widely reported in the newspapers. The 
Pennsylvania convention, which had chosen Hale by acclamation 
the previous day, did not rescind the nomination.** 

Just before the nominations were opened at the national con- 


“Letter to the Liberty Party of Madison County, Aug. 13, 1852. Pgh. 
Sat. V., Aug. 28. A Liberty Convention was held at Conastota, N. Y., on 
September 1, with several states represented. The majority report of the 
Committee on Resolutions, presented by William Goodell, recommended 
that the group refuse to cooperate with the Free Democratic Party because 
of its recognition of the legality of slavery and that separate nominations be 
made. The minority report, presented by Gerrit Smith, called for support of 
the Free Democratic Party, “hoping that the Free Democracy will purify 
their platform and become right, after a season.” When the convention ac- 
cepted the minority proposal, Goodell and others seceded and nominated 
Goodell for president and Charles C. Foot for vice president. However, 
when Hale and Julian ignored certain test questions put to them by a com- 
mittee of Liberty men, another Liberty convention met at Syracuse on 
September 30 and nominated William Goodell and S. M. Bell of. Virginia. 
In November Smith was elected to Congress, where, in the brief period 
before he resigned, he supported such diverse projects as the acquisition 
of Cuba and private ownership of post offices and mail routes. Nat. Era, 
Sept. 9; Foner, Douglass, II, 550, note 25; Frothingham, Smith, 222-224. 

* Pgh. Chron., Aug. 11; Pgh. Gas., Aug. 12. 
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vention a Massachusetts delegate moved that Hale’s letter be read 
to the delegates, but the motion was ruled out of order. A reso- 
lution to tender him the nomination officially was also defeated 
because it was felt that it would make it easier for him to decline. 
But a candidate could no more refuse a draft in 1852 than in 
1952, although the Whig papers hoped that Hale would decline 
the nomination and the Free Democrats would then nominate 
Chase.** 

Hale was nominated on the first ballot with 192 votes. Sixteen 
votes (all from New York and Massachusetts) were cast for 
seven other candidates. Chase, whom the Whig papers were trying 
to make a candidate, received five, Adams and Smith, three each.*® 
The Whigs had hoped for the nomination of Chase because they 
believed he would attract Democratic voters and thus enhance 
Scott’s chances, especially in Ohio. Greeley’s Tribune warned the 
Whigs that Hale’s nomination “gives us a harder struggle than we 
had anticipated.” It accused “the men who contrived and ‘fixed’ ” 
Hale’s nomination of hoping that enough Whig votes would be 
thrown away “on the third-party ticket to elect Pierce as Polk 
was elected in ’44,”?7 

Actually it was unthinkable that Chase could have been nomi- 
nated by the Free Democrats, although he would undoubtedly 
have secured some support if he had actively sought the nomina- 
tion. During the summer he wrote that Senators Hale and Sum- 
ner were urging him to run, and he was the choice of Dr. Gamaliel 
Bailey, editor of the influential National Era, but, he added, he 
wished “to be out of the scrape, for many reasons.’’** 

Whatever Chase’s wishes may have been, it is impossible to 
imagine him as the Free Democratic nominee in 1852 in view of 


“Pgh. Sat. V., Aug. 14; N. Y. Trib., Aug. 18, 19; Pgh. Gas., Aug. 13. 

* Pgh. Gas., Aug. 12; Pgh. Post, Aug. 13; N. Y. Trib., Aug. 13. The 
last reported only one vote for Adams. The 13 votes of Wisconsin and 
Maryland were first cast for Charles Durkee of the former state, but were 
shifted to Hale when his nomination was assured. 

"N.Y. Trib., Aug. 19, 20. In the election of 1844 the Liberty Party 
attracted enough votes in New York from Clay to give that state—and thus 
the presidency—to Polk. 

* Chase to Hamlin, July 19, 1852, “Diary and Correspondence of Salmon 
P. Chase,” Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the 
Year 1902, II, 243; Nat. Era, Aug. 19. Chase himself suggested David 
Wilmot for the nomination in June and Hale in July. Chase to Hamlin, 
June 28 and July 19, 1852. “Diary and Correspondence,” IT, 242, 243. 
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his past “apostasy.” In 1849 a deal between Democrats and Free 
Soilers had resulted in the election of Chase as Senator from 
Ohio and of two Democrats to state judgeships. Many anti- 
slavery voters resented not only the deal putting Democrats into 
office but also believed Giddings had been unfairly bypassed for 
the senatorship. Two years later Chase had given the antislavery 
forces of Ohio “a blow between the eyes” when he supported the 
Democratic candidate against Samuel Lewis, a venerable anti- 
slavery figure, for governor of Ohio. After the Pittsburgh con- 
vention, Chase decided to support the Free Democratic Party, but 
thousands of antislavery men, especially from the Reserve, be- 
lieved he was not to be trusted. “He is a Democrat,” said the 
Cleveland True Democrat, ‘and he does not mean to forget it or 
allow anybody else to forget it. He will allow no conflict between 
his party position as a Democrat and his conduct as a public man.””° 

This view had some justification. When Chase learned of the 
actions of the Pittsburgh convention, he wrote that he would 
“accept the Platform and support the nominations. . . . But I 
think I shall not sink my individuality in their organization, which 
it seems to me, must be temporary.’’*° Chase’s conscience never 
bothered him; in his own mind he acted with rectitude, following 
the course which best advanced the antislavery cause. To many 
slavery men, however, it appeared that Mr. Chase followed the 
course which best advanced the cause of Mr. Chase. Whatever 
case may be made for his part in the 1849 “deal” and his oppo 
sition to Lewis in 1851, the point is that many Free Democrats 
looked upon him at best as undependable and at worst as a traitor. 

The talk of Chase as the Free Democratic nominee came, as has 
been noted, from Whigs who believed he would attract Democratic 
votes and from “practical” antislavery men who knew the Free 
Democratic Party had no chance of victory and believed the plat- 
form and nominations should be made with an eye toward aiding 


* Chase to Hamlin, Aug. 13, 1852, “Diary and Correspondence,” II, 244- 
245; Smith, Liberty and Free Soil Parties, 165-175, 239, 240-243, 251-252 
(the True Democrat, July 14, is quoted there, 251) ; Hart, Chase, 105-112, 
makes the best case that can be made for the 1849 “deal.” Whatever justi- 
fication Chase may have had, the fact remains that, to use Hart’s own words, 
“At no time in his life was Chase so far separated from his anti-slavery 
friends as during the two years, 1851 and 1852.” 131-132. 

a oy to Hamlin, Aug. 13, 1852, “Diary and Correspondence,” II, 
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Scott over Pierce, for the latter was considered a greater threat 
to the cause of freedom. 


Before the Pittsburgh convention opened on August 11 there 
were rumors that there would be pressure exerted to control the 
nominees and platform “with the view of helping or crippling 
either of the two big parties.” We have seen that the platform 
tried to down these rumors, but they had some basis in fact. A 
week before the convention opened an argument appeared in the 
National Era calling for the party to nominate candidates repre- 
senting its principles but also to keep in mind “that they be such 
as shall bear with the greater pressure against that Party and that 

‘icket, from the success of which, the greater danger to the cause 
of Liberty is to be apprehended.” It is only common seise, the 
argument continued, that the delegates “accomplish as much in- 
cidental good as possible.’ 

When the convention refused to listen to this advice, which 
implied the nomination of Chase, the Whig papers accused it of 
playing the game from the other angle—that is, forcing the nomi- 
nation of Hale against his wishes and ignoring Chase in order to 
aid the Democrats. The “Observer” wrote from Pittsburgh that 
many of the delegates ‘‘were full-blooded Pierce and King Loco- 
Focos,” who were strong for Hale because Chase’s nomination 
would give Ohio to Scott. He put the chief blame on Giddings and 
John C. Vaughn of the Cleveland True Democrat. The mass of 
the delegates, the “Observer” said, were sincere but were un- 
aware of the deals “that transpired behind the curtains, in the 
green-room, where the wires came to focus, and where business is 
cut and dried.”®? 

While it must be admitted that the refusal to allow Hale’s letter 
to be read to the convention was highhanded, the reading of that 
letter would not have appreciably improved Chase’s prospects. The 
fact was that Chase did not want the nomination and that very 
few except Whigs wanted him. Lewis Tappan wrote to the 
Tribune that “no plotting, intrigue, or management” had prevented 
Chase’s nomination, and Henry Wilson wrote to Dr. Bailey that 


® Pgh. Chron., Aug. 10; Nat. Era, quoted in Pgh. Gas., Aug. 11. 

“@N.Y. Trib., Aug. 19; letter from “Observer,” Pittsburgh, Aug. 13, ibid., 
Aug. 18. As a matter of fact Giddings believed that Hale’s letter made him 
an unsuitable candidate. Smith, Liberty and Free Soil Parties, 249-250. 
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“Chase was not even considered as a candidate.’’** And finally, the 
Tribune’s view that the Eastern and Central States (for Hale) 
combined to defeat the Western States (and Chase) was thor- 
oughly punctured by the vote on the nominations. All sixteen 
anti-Hale votes came from New York and Massachusetts, while 
the West voted unanimously for Hale. To repeat, Chase’s candi- 
dacy and support were largely vagaries of the imaginations of 
Horace Greeley and other Whig editors. 

After the almost unanimous selection of Hale, the convention 
chose George W. Julian as his running mate after two ballots. 
It had generally been supposed that Samuel Lewis of Ohio would 
be named, and Julian’s own state of Indiana cast its vote for 
Lewis on the first ballot. When that ballot showed 104 for Julian, 
83 for Lewis, and 24 for six other candidates, Lewis withdrew 
his name and praised Julian in a speech on the floor. Lewis later 
blamed his rejection on the belief of some that Chase and his 
followers would not support the ticket if Lewis were on it and 
that Hale might refuse the nomination because of Lewis’s “ultra- 
ism.”’84 

After the nominations the convention adjourned until 8 p.m., 
when the last session was held at Masonic Hall. At this final ses- 
sion no important business was transacted but the delegates were 
treated to the spectacle of a Free Democratic convention being 
advised to support the regular Democratic nominee by a speaker 
whom the Democratic papers accused of being an emissary of the 
Whigs! 

The speaker was Watson G. Haynes, who had gained some rep- 
utation for the part he played in the abolition of flogging in the 
navy. Haynes read a long list of names of Democratic politicians 
and newspapers which had supported the Free Soil ticket in 1848 
and now were supporting Pierce. He “advanced the rather novel 
idea that these gentlemen had bolted for the purpose of carrying 
Freesoil principles into the Democratic ranks.” The other theme 
of his speech was an attack on Catholics and an invitation to sup- 
port the “great Protestant Democratic Party.” The Pittsburgh 


* Tappan’s letter, n.d.. N. Y. Trib., Aug. 21; Nat. Era, Aug. 19. 

“N.Y. Trib., Aug. 13; Pgh. Gas., Aug. 13; Grace Julian Clark, George 
W. Julian (Indianapolis, 1923), 131-132; Julian, Political Recollections, 
123-124. 
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Morning Post, a Democratic paper, said it had reports that Haynes 
“was a whig emissary, sent out here by Greeley and Seward . 

to give Gen. Pierce an invidious stab.” Greeley’s Tribune vigor- 
ously denied the report in an article headed, “A Lie out of the 


Whole Cloth.’’*® 


Probably not one delegate left Pittsburgh at the close of the 
convention with the slightest hope that the Free Democratic Party 
would win a single electoral vote. In a sense the party was, as the 
son of one of the most prominent delegates later said, “little more 
than a contemptible political fragment.”** Yet if we may take the 
Pittsburgh newspapers as somewhat representative of Northern 
public opinion, the basic antislavery ideas of the Pittsburgh dele- 
gates were held by a vast number of Northerners in 1852. The 
average voter probably did not feel so strongly, and he probably 
agreed with the editor of the Gazette that Smith’s views were 
“wild and untenable” and “betray[ed] a mind sadly impaired,” 
but he probably also agreed with the same editor in sympathizing 
with the aims of the Free Democrats and with their views on 
the “abstract question of slavery.”** 

In 1852 Pittsburgh had five daily newspapers.** In the cam- 
paign that year the Gazette and Commercial Journal supported 
the Whigs, the Post backed the regular Democrats, and the Dis- 
patch carried the Free Democratic banner. The Chronicle carried 
no party ticket on its mast, as was the custom at that time, but 
at the close of the August convention it headed an editorial, “We'll 
be with You.”*® The Free Democrats also had the vigorous sup- 
port of the weekly Saturday Visiter, as its pugnacious editor in- 
sisted it be spelled.*° 


“ Pgh. Post, Aug. 14, 16; N. Y. Trib., Aug. 18, 21. Haynes’ speech is 
in the Pgh. Gas., Aug. 14. 

“Charles Francis Adams, Charles Francis Adams (N. Y., 1900), 102. 

* Pgh. Gas., Aug. 14, 18. 

* Typical of the trend in United States journalism, one hundred years 
later Pittsburgh with a vastly increased population had just three metro- 
politan dailies, two of which were members of national “chains.” Perhaps 
— typical was their unanimous support of one party in the election of 
1952. 

® Pgh. Chron., Aug. 14. Files of the Dispatch were not available to the 
writer, but its editorial stand was reported in the National Era, Aug. 26. 

“This fascinating paper was edited by Mrs. Jane Grey Swisshelm, who 
rivaled Greeley in supporting reforms and fads. Mrs. Swisshelm was given 
a special seat among the officers of the convention and was perhaps the first 
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In view of the Free Democratic popular vote in 1852—less 
than five per cent of the total—it would be absurd to suggest 
that the support of the Free Democratic Party by two of the five 
Pittsburgh dailies was in anyway mathematically indicative of the 
political affiliations of Northern voters. But it is suggested that 
support of the party by two dailies and the absence of criticism 
by the other three after the editors had heard at first hand the 
radical views expressed at the convention, was an indication that 
the basic antislavery views of the party had at least the sympathetic 
understanding of vast numbers of Whigs and Democrats and the 
support of no small number in both parties. 

It is not the province of this article to discuss the campaign and 
election of 1852 in detail. In November the Democrats secured 
254 electoral votes to 42 for the Whigs and none for the Free 
Democrats.** In the popular vote the Whigs did better than their 
electoral vote would indicate: 


Pierce 1,601,474 
Scott 1,386,580 
Hale 156,667 


In 1848 Van Buren had secured 291,263 votes on the Free 
Soil ticket. With their vote cut almost in half, the antislavery 
forces were naturally disappointed. Their loss outside of New 
York, however, was not nearly so great proportionately. If we 
omit from both 1848 and 1852 the vote of New York, where the 
personal popularity of the “Little Magician” and the Barnburners’ 
organization were important factors in the former year, the totals 
read : 


Van Buren 1848 170,753 
Hale 1852 131,338 


accredited female reporter to cover a national convention. Pgh. Sat. V., 
Aug. 21. 

There were four other weekly publications in Pittsburgh in 1852. Two 
of these, the Presbyterian Banner and Pittsburgh Christian Advocate (Meth- 
odist), were religious publications rather than general newspapers. The 
former was not available to the writer; the latter made no mention of the 
convention nor, indeed, of the election. Der Freiheits Freund und Pitts- 
burger Beabachter briefly informed its readers of the crowds in “alle 
Offentlichen Hotels” and spoke highly of the “Talenten und . . . Pers6én- 
lichkeiten” of the delegates; it also published the platform in German. 
Aug. 13, 20. The fourth weekly, the Jron City and Pittsburgh Weekly 
Chronicle, could not be located. 

“The votes in the following discussion are from Stanwood, History of 
the Presidency, I, passim. 
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Some antislavery men argued that the 1852 vote should be 
compared with that of 1844, rather than 1848 when the party 
had not been a true antislavery organization.** In 1844 the Liberty 
Party had secured only 62,300 votes. 

At the Pittsburgh convention in August there had been hopeful 
speculation that the losing major party would give up its Southern 
wing and go all out for the antislavery vote of the North in 1856. 
The poor showing of Hale in November dimmed this hope; on 
the other hand, the disastrous Whig electoral defeat made the 
New York Times and Tribune and many prominent Whigs believe 
their party was dead. As 1852 drew to a close the Whig position 
appeared hopeless. Clay and Webster were dead and the supply 
of prominent generals had been exhausted. The party had always 
been short of principles, and now it lacked leaders. At that time a 
political pundit might have confidently predicted many years in 
power for the Democratic Party. One could hardly expect him to 
foresee that just thirteen months later a young Senator from IIli- 
nois would report a bill out of the Territorial Committee that 
would bring about, to use Roy F. Nichols’s phrase, “The Dis- 
ruption of American Democracy.” 


“Clark, Julian, 138. Pennsylvania’s vote in the three elections was as 
follows: 


Whig Democrat Third Party 
1844 161,203 167,535 3,138 
1848 185,513 171,176 11,263 
1852 179,174 198,568 8,525 








THE LITTLE RED SCHOOL HOUSE 
ON FREEMAN RUN 


By Joun P. Herrick* 


OUR thousand years ago a Chinese philosopher wrote, “All 
F pursuits are mean in comparison with learning,” and time has not 
changed the worth of his words. It was in a little red school house 
at Brownlee’s Mills, in the southwestern corner of Potter County, 
Pennsylvania, that the writer taught school in the fall of 1885 and 
the winter of 1886. The one-room school house, built during the 
Civil War, occupied a site donated by Capt. John Brownlee, for 
years a director of this Portage township school district. The near- 
est post office was Costello, two miles to the south, named for P. C. 
Costello, founder of the town. As the new teacher lacked some 
months of being eighteen years of age, a provisional certificate 
was issued for the interim. In preparation for teaching, he had 
attended a teacher’s summer school in Cameron County. 

The school house stood between the valley highway and Freeman 
Run, facing the dark woods that covered the mountain slope to the 
east. A living spring of sparkling water bubbled from a rocky bed 
at the base of the mountain. The pupils gathered at the spring at 
lunch time and at recess to drink the pure, clear water. 

The interior of the school house was equipped with pine desks, 
benches, blackboard, teacher’s desk, and a wood stove. Soon after 
the term began the windows were made attractive by white muslin 
curtains trimmed with red, and by inspirational mottoes on the 
walls. In October, when the maple leaves turned to scarlet and 
the birch to gold, the older girls brought a flat iron and bees-wax 
and waxed the bright-colored leaves to frame the mottoes. The 


*Dr. John P. Herrick, although he gave up school teaching in 1885 to enter 
an active career that brought him distinction as a newspaper editor and pub- 
lisher, banker, real estate operator, insurance executive, and oilman (he is 
President Emeritus of the New York State Oil Producers’ Association), has 
never lost interest in the profession in which he started. He has endowed 
twenty-nine perpetual free scholarships at colleges and universities, with 
one or two more in the offing. He is the author of Founding a County News- 
paper (1938), Empire Oil (1950), and Bolivar, New York—Pioneer Oil 
Town (1952). 
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work of beautifying the interior was in charge of Sarah Brownlee 
and Elizabeth Young, two ambitious and industrious pupils who 
took pride in the appearance of the schoolroom and swept the 
floor each morning before the teacher came. Willing boys kept the 
wood box filled. 

The first quarter of the school hour each morning was devoted 
to opening exercises. These consisted of singing patriotic songs, 
reading from the Scriptures, reciting familiar maxims by pupils, 
and the relating of timely anecdotes by the teacher. The subjects 
taught were reading, writing, spelling, geography and arithmetic. 

Of the twenty-three Brownlee school pupils enrolled, ranging in 
age from six to sixteen years, boys were in the majority. Many of 
the pupils carried their lunches to school in tin pails. Before heavy 
frosts, some of the small boys came to school barefooted from 
choice. Teachers seem to agree that the secret of harmonious rela- 
tions with school boys and girls is to keep them busy. The writer 
could not have asked for a more cooperative and eager-to-learn 
group of pupils. Now and then there were fist fights among the 
boys on the school grounds during recess, and snowball battles in 
winter, but no eyes were blackened. 

Rural school teachers of that day did not “spare the rod and 
spoil the child.” When a pupil had earned a whipping, it was given 
without delay. A beech switch, cut on the creek bank, was used on 
the third day of school to punish three boys, but there was no 
further need of it. One of the boys punished was the teacher’s 
younger brother, Frank A. Herrick. Of the three switched, one 
became a farm consultant for the State of Maryland, one a country 
editor, and one a railroad conductor. 

There were no classes on Friday afternoons. The time was 
devoted either to a special program or to nature study. The special 
programs consisted of the reading of original compositions written 
by the pupils, the singing of songs, recitations, essays, and often a 
spelling bee. Examples of the recitation selections by the pupils 
were Longfellow’s “The Ride of Paul Revere” and “The Village 
Blacksmith,” Whittier’s “The Barefoot Boy” and “School Days,” 
Tennyson’s “Charge of the Light Brigade’ and “The Brook,” 
Moore’s “The Light of Other Days,’ Hunt’s “Abou Ben Adhem,” 
Mrs. Norton’s “The Arab’s Farewell to His Steed,” and Mrs. 
Alexander’s “The Burial of Moses.” 
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Every other Friday afternoon from September to October was 
spent by teacher and pupils in nature study, rambling through the 
surrounding woods, identifying trees, shrubs, bushes, vines, ferns, 
and wild flowers. Trees were identified by the bark, leaves, and 
nuts. No two leaves on a tree are ever alike. The younger boys 
and girls were taught how to tell sassafras from sumac, cherry 
from ash, hickory from elm, birch from beech, butternut from 
chestnut, poplar from basswood, pine from hemlock, red oak from 
white, sarsaparilla from ginseng, boneset from smartweed, spear- 
mint from watercress, blueberries from high bush huckleberries, and 
other lore of the woods. It was revealing to the younger pupils to 
learn that the tall trees grew out of small seeds. One boy became 
so interested that he collected sixty specimens of different woods, 
varnished and mounted them, and was awarded a prize at a 
teacher’s institute. 


The Brownlee school was midway between Costello and Austin, 





THE SCHOOL AT BROWNLEE’S MILLS 
John P. Herrick and his pupils, 1885. 
Courtesy John P. Herrick 
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and nine miles from Keating Summit, nearest railroad station and 
telegraph office, elevation 1881 feet, 681 feet higher than Costello. 
West of the Summit water flowed into the Gulf of Mexico and to 
the east into Chesapeake Bay. The grade of the dirt road from 
Austin to Keating Summit was 77 feet to the mile. At an open 
space in the woods near the mountain top, was Lookout, where 
travellers stopped to enjoy the wonderful view of far mountains, 
wide sky, and endless dark green forests. 

A variety of highway traffic passed the school: in summer, 
staked wagons piled high with hemlock bark, on their way to the 
largest tannery in the world at Costello; in winter, bob sleds loaded 
with logs bound for the Sinnemahoning Creek banking ground, 
just below Costello to wait for spring floods. The year around, 
strings of teams transported sole leather in canvas covered wagons 
from the tannery to the railhead for shipment to Boston ware- 
houses. Teams and wagons, later in the day, returned to Costello 
loaded with ill smelling steer hides from South America for the 
tannery vats. Six days a week, a rolling stage carried mail pouches 
from the railhead to post offices at Austin and Costello and gathered 
mail for delivery to the railroad mail clerk on the return trip. 

No automobiles passed the school house to frighten horses and 
cause runaways, for there were none in Potter County. It was 
twelve years later before the registration of automobiles in the 
United States totalled eight hundred. Travel was by horse and 
buggy—speed, less than four miles an hour. 

The director who engaged the writer to teach the school was 
Capt. John Brownlee, a hardy, bearded Scotchman who spoke with 
a burr. He settled on a wilderness farm in the Freeman Run valley 
in 1856 and, in turn, built a sawmill, grist mill, planing mill, and 
shingle mill at the junction of Portage Creek and Freeman Run. 

He was born in the British Isles, was well educated, and a man 
of integrity. His home was noted for its hospitality and good cheer. 
The Captain enjoyed deer hunting in season. One night he invited 
the writer to go with him and sit in a “blind” to wait for deer to 
come to his “salt lick.’” A wind from the wrong direction carried 
our scent to the deer that were heard stomping in the woods, so 
that none came within range of our guns. 

On one of his visits to the school Capt. Brownlee urged the 
pupils to study hard and obey the teacher. Invited to write some 
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words of advice on the blackboard, he took a piece of chalk and in 
a bold hand wrote: “Be kind to all, be intimate with few and may 
that few be well chosen,” and signed it “Capt. John Brownlee.” 
And that is what he later wrote in an autograph album that is 
still preserved. 


Capt. Brownlee met death suddenly on February 19, 1900, while 
on his way from the mill to his home in answer to the summons 
of a dinner horn. Searchers found his lifeless body beside the path. 
The family had celebrated the seventy-third birthday of the good 
man only a few days before. 


It was during the term of the Brownlee school that the writer 
made his first contribution to a newspaper. At the suggestion of 
W. W. Thompson, publisher of the Potter County Enterprise at 
Coudersport, he wrote a weekly news letter recording the events 
of interest in Costello and vicinity for the Enterprise. The only 
other newspapers published in the county at that time were the 
Potter County Journal at Coudersport, edited by a pioneer news- 
paper publisher, Edwin Haskell, and the Sentinel, at Ulysses, 
edited by Seth Lewis, a former school teacher. 

The Potter County Teacher’s Institute held at Ulysses that year 
was conducted by the County Superintendent, Miss Anna Buckbee, 
a woman whose ability and graciousness endeared her to all. One 
of the Institute speakers was Charles Hastings Dodd, a brilliant 
young Baptist preacher, with whom the writer formed a friendship 
that remained constant for half a century. He was one of those rare 
souls who sought no further praise or reward for the fine things 
he did than the inner satisfaction of having done them. The tall 
cross that rises above his grave in the Coudersport cemetery is 
symbolic of his faith and his earnestness as a servant of the Master. 

In tribute to his memory, the Charles Hastings Dodd Free 
Scholarship for Potter County students in need of a helping hand 
was established at Alfred University, Alfred, New York, soon after 
his death, by a devoted friend. The perpetual scholarship provides 
a grant of $600 a year, or $2,400 for four years. 

The average monthly salary of teachers of rural schools in 
Potter County in 1885 was, for men, $26.71, for women, $24.10. 
In contrast, the average salary of rural school teachers in Potter 
County in 1953 was $2,650 a year. The salary received by the 
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writer for the seven months spent as a teacher in 1885 was $31 
per month. What the extra dollar was for he never found out. 

In one rural district, the teacher received a salary of $6 a week, 
and “boarded round,” a week with one family, the next week with 
another, until the circle was completed. This custom, later abolished, 
gave the teacher a chance to see how each family lived, learn the 
point of view of the parents, and come to know his pupils better. 

In the home of a broad-shouldered citizen with red sideburns 
and a heavy mustache, a brusque, opinionated man with little 
schooling, the teacher on arrival was asked, “Do you teach my 
children that the world is round?” 

“Tt seems to be the opinion of the authors of schoolbooks that the 
world is round, and I follow my textbook in that respect,” was the 
reply. 

“By Jehoshaphat, | am not going to have my children brought up 
atheists,” the big man roared. “The Bible refers to the four corners 
of the earth, and anything that has four corners can’t be round.” 

The previous year he had taken his children out of school be- 
cause the teacher taught that the world was round. As there was no 
compulsory attendance law in force at that time, nothing could be 
done about it. The soft answer of the young teacher tempered the 
father’s wrath and his children remained in school to the end of 
the term. 

There were in 1885 thirty-six men teachers and 104 women, 
with an average of nineteen pupils in each of the one-room 
schools. Mr. A. P. Akely, the present efficient County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, said recently that in 1953 there were only six 
one-room school houses in Potter County, and that in the follow- 
ing year there would not be more than two, perhaps only one. 
During the past twenty years a number of rural school houses 
have been sold to non-residents and to residents, for hunting lodges. 
They are carefully taken down and rebuilt on new locations. 

There were select schools in Potter County before school houses 
were built. Potter County’s first school dates back 139 years. In 
the winter of 1816 and 1817, Harley Knickerbocker taught a select 
school by subscription on Ayers Hill in Sweden township, the 
first school in the county. It continued for three months and was 
attended by about a dozen pupils. Not long after this, Israel Mer- 
rick taught a similar school about half a mile east of Lymansville 
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and later one in Coudersport. In 1826, Miss Delila Kibbe taught 
a small class of paying pupils in a barn on the Truman Stevens 
farm in Bingham township. 

The early subscription schools, with few exceptions, were taught 
by schoolmasters. The branches taught were reading, writing, spell- 
ing and arithmetic. With few exceptions, punishment was inflicted 
with the rod. It is recorded in the J. H. Beers History of Potter 
County that in the winter of 1842-43, F. A. Allen taught a school 
on Crandall Hill. When examined for a teacher’s certificate he 
was only required to make a pen from a goose quill, to write with 
it, and sign his name. 

There are no positive records of the date of the building of 
the first school house in Potter County, but tradition says that it 
was erected on the old State Road in Bingham township between 
North Bingham and Genesee. The date given is between 1826 and 
1830. As sawmills had preceded the need for school building, 
lumber was used in their construction. The only log school house 
of which there is any record was built in the East Fork district at 
an early date and abandoned in the 1880's. Potter County’s one-room 
school houses were not all painted red. For more than sixty years 
school houses have been painted either white ora light color. 

Among the ambitious young teachers the writer met at the In- 
stitute at Ulysses and came to count as a friend, was Otis A. Kil- 
bourne of Hector Township, who later served for ten years as 
Superintendent of Schools for Potter County. The two young men 
planned to attend Edinboro State Normal School, then under the 
direction of Professor J. A. Cooper, one of the great educators 
of the state. Mr. Kilbourne intended to follow teaching and the 
writer to prepare for entrance to, and work his way through, a 
medical school. 

The two friends were to leave for Edinboro on a Monday morn- 
ing, but plans were changed by an unexpected letter received on 
Saturday night. It contained the acceptance of an offer the writer 
had made for a defunct newspaper plant at Shinglehouse. So, 
instead of going to Edinboro with his friend on that fateful 
Monday, he journeyed to Shinglehouse, then five miles from a 
railroad, there to assume the duties of a country editor, and in 
time forget a boyhood ambition to become a member of the med- 
ical profession. 
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One of the textbooks the writer took with him from the Brown- 
lee School to Shinglehouse when he began publication of the 
Sharon Leader, later renamed the Oswayo Valley Mail, was a copy 
of Dr. Albert W. Raub’s Normal Fifth Reader, a volume prized 
for its choice selections of prose and verse. This book was loaned 
to a member of the senior class of the school in Shinglehouse. The 
borrower graduated, taught school, married, and moved away, but 
failed to return the book. Years passed and the incident was for- 
gotten by the writer. Imagine his surprise, more than fifty years 
later, when the borrower’s daughter, living in New Jersey, re- 
turned the book. 

“Just before mother passed away,” the daughter said, “she 
asked me to deliver the Fifth Reader to you and to say that she 
had planned many times to do so, but for some reason never did. 
‘Do not worry about it,’ my mother said. ‘He will understand and 
forgive me for the long delay.’ ” 

The long slumbering Freeman Run Valley was awakened in 
1887 by the sharp blasts of locomotive whistles which echoed and 
re-echoed among the surrounding hills, announcing the invasion 
of the dark woods by the Goodyear Lumber Company’s railroad 
and the erection of giant sawmills. The Brownlee School House 
was abandoned for school purposes in 1892 and the pupils trans- 
ferred to the township school at Costello. The building and site 
were purchased by Thomas Brownlee, who owned an adjoining 
farm. The little red school house was carried away and wrecked 
by the great flood that swept down the Freeman Run Valley on 
Saturday, September 11, 1911, following the bursting of a dam 
at the Bayliss Paper Mill in the narrow valley above Austin. 
Eighty-eight persons lost their lives in the flood waters, and the 
property loss was enormous. The wall of water rolled down the 
valley with the speed of a race horse, leaving a wide path of 
destruction. 

The months spent as a teacher at the Brownlee School were 
busy and happy ones, and remain a pleasant memory. As this final 
sentence is written, the little red school house seems very far away. 











THE HORSES IN THE MOON 


By WituiAM A. HuntTER* 


N MAY of the year 1760 a small party of Indians, headed 

by the Delaware leader Teedyuscung and accompanied by the 
Moravian missionary Christian Frederick Post and his white 
companion, John Hays, made their way up the Susquehanna 
River. Teedyuscung and Post had been deputed by the Province 
to attend an Indian treaty near present Sandusky; and they ex- 
pected to confer on their way with the Indians living on the 
Chemung above Tioga (present Athens, Pennsylvania), who also 
were interested in the western conference. 

On May 22 the party arrived at the Indian village at Tioga. 
“We had a great deal of Conversation with the People in this 
Place,” Post tells us. “We agreed to send a Message to the Indians 
who live up the River to call the Nanticokes, Menissings, & 
Mohickons, to meet us at Atsenetsing”’ (near present Painted 
Post, New York).1 The ambassadors arrived at the latter place 
the following day, their visit coinciding with the revived observ- 
ance of a long neglected native ceremonial; and between religious 
festival and cautious diplomacy they were detained there until 
Friday, June 6. 

It was an uneasy and troubled stay. The French and Indian 
War was just ending; the. Indians, accustomed to the mutual re- 
straints of Anglo-French rivalry, feared the consequences of un- 
opposed English supremacy, and, conscious of their own role in 
the recent conflict, feared retaliation. The open hostility of Pon- 
tiac’s War was three years away. 

Inevitably, the white visitors to this withdrawn Indian com- 
munity were regarded with mixed deference and suspicion; in- 


*Mr. William A. Hunter is Senior Archivist, Division of Public Records, 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. Readers of Pennsylvania 
History will remember his “Provincial Negotiations with the Western 
Indians, 1754-58” (July, 1951). He recently edited “John Hays’ Diary and 
Journal of 1760” for Pennsylvania Archaeologist (August, 1954). 

* Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Christian Frederick Post’s Journal, 
1760, under date of May 22 
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evitably, they were turned back from their journey. Possibly 
nothing so well illustrates the Indians’ mood as the story of the 
horses in the moon. On June 2, Post tells us, in the journal after- 
wards presented to the Governor: 


A Messenger Arrived from Diaogo [Tioga], inform- 
ing us, that the People there had seen a Sign in the 
Moon on the 29 Ulto., to wit, that on the Face of the 
Moon there appeared a Body of Men & a Horse stand- 
ing by them, afterwards they saw another Horse coming 
from the West, whom the Horse of the East run down, 
and all the People followed after.* 


And in the hurried diary kept by Post’s companion, John Hays, 


the story also appears: 


. . . May the 29 at Diaog the Peopel Saw A Straing 
Site in the Moon they Saw two horses In Batel and the 
one Next the Sun Set fell and the one Next the Sun 
Riesing Prevled and they Saw Men falling on the horse 
that Fell Semed A Bout A fote Long and it was Seene 
By the Hole Town Men and Wemen The Indines was 
Very Much Sore Prised and vexed and Axed of us 
What is Meaned... .° 


How did the Indians themselves interpret this battle of lunar 
steeds? We may guess that the victorious eastern horse repre- 
sented the English, and the western horse the French. Were the 
little men the surge of settlers following after the conquering 
army? Like Post and Hays, we may suspect that the Indians 
hoped that in interpreting the vision their white visitors might 
reveal something of their attitude; and we can appreciate Hays’ 
statement (in the journal based on his diary) that “the Indians 
were Very Much Greived at this Strang sight and Wanted to 
Know our opinions of it but we thought best to say nothing 
about it.’’* 

The white men themselves did not see the omen, nor, apparently, 


* Tbid., under date of June 2. 
°“John Hays’ Diary and Journal of 1760,” Pennsylvania Archaeologist, 
XXIV (1954), 77. 


*Ibid., 69; previously published in Pennsylvania Archives, First Series, 


ITI, 738. 
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did any of the Indians with them. However, at Atsenetsing “It 
was a Rainy Day,” Post tells us, on May 29, unsuited, we may 
suppose, for moongazing; and though we may feel inclined to 
dismiss the darkling vision “seen by the whole town, men and 
women,” at Tioga, we should be wiser to reconsider. Let Mr. Harry 
B. Kelsey, of Wellsburg, New York, complete the story: 


I wrote, under date of June 29, 1954, to Hayden 
Planetarium, New York city. ... Under date of July 6, 
1954, T. D. Nicholson, Associate Astronomer, replied : 
“. . . records show that there was a lunar eclipse on 
May 29, 1760. It was a partial eclipse, with approxi- 
mately 90% of the Moon’s diameter in the earth’s 
shadow. It would have been visible in the early evening 
from New York State, about the time of moonrise.’” 


On the evening of Thursday, May 29, there rose, from the 
wooded horizon into a cloud-veiled sky, an altered and changing 
moon; and the Indians at Tioga, like many other people before 
and since, read in its obscured and shifting image allusions to 
their own uncertain and changing fortunes. 


5 Personal communication, H. B. Kelsey to P. A. W. Wallace, Nov. 
30, 1954. 








RESTORATION ON THE BRANDYWINE 
By NorMaAn B. WILKINSON* 


N HIGH land a few miles north of Wilmington, Delaware, 
O are the modern, well-equipped laboratories of the du Pont 
Company Experimental Station. In its shadow, less than a mile 
distant, down in the valley of Brandywine Creek, a series of 
abandoned, three-walled stone mills of another era line the west- 





E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
Founder of the company which bears his name, and president, 1802-1834. 
Courtesy Eleutherian Mills-Hagley Fourdation 


ern bank of the stream. The hilltop laboratories represent the 
contemporary stature of a vast and complex chemical enterprise. 
The abandoned mills in the valley are the mute remains of its 


*Mr. Norman B. Wilkinson, who was until recently Assistant State His- 
torian on the staff of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 
and a Contributing Editor of Pennsylvania History, is now Research As- 
sociate with the Eleutherian Mills-Hagley Foundation. 
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founding a century and a half ago. From valley to hilltop unfolds 
a chapter of history important to the understanding of industrial 
beginnings in America. In this setting there is now in progress 
an historical restoration that will tell the story of the Brandywine 
industrial region from the mill seats upstream in Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, to its junction with Christina Creek and the Dela- 
ware River at Wilmington. 

The preservation of existing buildings and the restoration of 
other parts of this early milling center have been undertaken by 
the Eleutherian Mills-Hagley Foundation, a foundation recently 
established by members of the du Pont family and officials of 
the du Pont Company. The first step in the restoration is the 
creation of an industrial museum within the walls of a building 
that was a cotton mill in 1814 but converted to making powder 
kegs some seventy years later. Here in the Hagley Museum 
will be dioramas, working models, documents, and illustrations 
describing the varied industries that drew their power from 
“Tancopanican’s” swift waters in a day of mill wheels and water 
turbines. 

Plans are in the making for the rebuilding and equipping of 
several of the old powder mills to show the successive steps in 
the making of black powder, the principal explosive and pro- 
pellant used during the greater part of the nineteenth century. The 
re-creation of the atmosphere of a powder-making community— 
minus explosions—will be undertaken wherever feasible. Physical 
restoration will center around the powder-making area of Eleu- 
therian Mills—“liberty” mills—where Eleuthére Irénée du Pont 
erected his first mill and home in 1802, and in the Hagley Yards 
downstream that were acquired as the business expanded. 

The du Pont story, however, will not stand alone, out of con- 
text and isolated from its surroundings. It will be told as part of 
the history of a milling center designated by Jedidiah Morse as 
“probably the greatest seat of manufactures in the United States.” 
When gazetteer Morse surveyed this scene of industrial activity 
in 1815 he found “44 flour mills, 13 cotton manufactories, 15 
saw mills, 6 woollen manufactories, and 6 gunpowder mills, be- 
sides several others.” The unnamed “others” would have included 
paper mills, slitting mills, a snuff mill or two, an oil mill, several 
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HENRY CLAY KEG MILL ON THE BRANDYWINE 
Before conversion into the Hagley Museum. 
Courtesy Eleutherian Mills-Hagley Foundation 


forges, a furnace, and one or more tanneries. All of these lay on 
the Brandywine, upstream from Wilmington a distance of six 
to eight miles. 

In that day, and for years thereafter, Brandywine flour from 
the mills of the Canbys, Leas, and Tatnalls, paper made by Gilpin, 
and du Pont powder, were everywhere acclaimed as superfine 
and top quality. In the Hagley Museum these and the other in- 
dustries will be portrayed in effective exhibits. Out of a broad 
program of research in the history of this milling center will come 
a clearer picture of its operations and a better understanding of 
its role in the nation’s efforts to couple economic independence 
with its political independence during the nineteenth century. 


When completed, the museum, the mills, and the historic in- 
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dustrial area will memorialize the inventiveness, the venture, and 
the labor of generations of Brandywine mill owners and their 
workers. It is hoped that the restoration will allow visitors to 
step backward through time into an era when water wheels, 
mill stones and races, Conestoga wagons, and river shallops were 
making and conveying the products that gave strength to a grow- 
ing country and made possible a better life for its people. 




















NEWS AND COMMENT 


By Donatp H. Kent 


Associate State Historian 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 
At the meeting of The Historical Society of Pennsylvania on 
January 27, Dr. S. K. Stevens, State Historian, presented the 
Award of Merit of the American Association For State and Local 
History to the Society for its publication of the Index to The 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography. After this 
ceremony, Dr. Stevens spoke on the history and significance of 
Azilum. On February 23 Dr. Maurice A. Mook, of Pennsylvania 

State University, spoke on “The Plain People.” 


The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Federation of His- 
torical Societies will be held in Harrisburg on May 7, 1955, at 
the Penn-Harris Hotel. The year 1955 marks the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Federation, and the annual meeting 
will lay special stress on this event. To commemorate the occasion, 
a special program is being planned which will be of great interest 
to society members. Details will be announced at a later date. 


At the meeting of the Adams County Historical Society held 
on January 4, Mrs. Edward Plank reviewed the genealogical 
record of the Plank family, which she then presented to the So- 
ciety. At the annual business session, the following officers were 
elected: Charles S. Diller, president; Mrs. Elsie S. Lewars, vice- 
president; Miss Margaret McMillan, secretary and librarian; 
Harry T. Stauffer, treasurer; and Dr. Henry Stewart, Dr. Fred- 
erick Tilberg, Homer N. Young, Esq., Jacob M. Sheads, and 
Harry G. Deatrick, directors. At the meeting on February 1, 
Rev. Arthur B. Leeming spoke on the history of Hoffman Orphan- 
age, of which he is Superintendent. On March 1, two local students, 
Misses Signe Wagnild and Sandra Strausbaugh, presented papers 
on Thaddeus Stevens and James Buchanan, which were prepared 
under the direction of J. Melchior Sheads. 
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On Sunday afternoon, November 21, the Berks County His- 
torical Society presented an hour of music, played on old music 
boxes by Nelson A. Shuey, of Harrisburg. On December 12, 
quilt patterns were displayed, and quilt-making was discussed by 
Mrs. Harry Reichard, of Allentown. The Society held its annual 
meeting on January 11, when ten Council members were elected 
and President Charles C. Wolfe gave a brief address. On Feb- 
ruary 17, there was a Lincoln Day dinner in the Society building, 
held jointly with the local chapters of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and the Sons of the American Revolution. 
Dr. J. Walter Coleman, Superintendent of the Gettysburg Na- 
tional Battlefield, spoke on “Lincoln and Gettysburg.” 


On March 13, Dr. Arthur E. James, of West Chester, gave an 
illustrated talk on “The American Scene as Portrayed by Currier 
and Ives.’ The Society’s assistant director, Earl J. Heydinger, 
gave an illustrated talk on “The Schuylkill, Life Line of Valley 
Forge,” before a meeting of the D. A. R. on October 16. He also 
presented slides of early views of Reading at a meeting of the 
Cosmopolitan Club on November 11. Both meetings were held in 
the Society’s building. A special display of gaudy Dutch and 
spatterware, lent by Louis J. Heizmann, was the feature exhibit 
until December, when it was replaced by a display of Meissen 
china, lent by Mrs. Jesse Wagner, Mrs. James Rick, and Horace 
Barr, and of red Venetian glass lent by Louis J. Heizmann and 
Miss Antoinette Curtis. In February the feature exhibit was 
Stiegel glass, from the collection of Charles C. Wolfe, president 
of the Society. 


At the annual dinner of the Blair County Historical Society, 
on January 26, Dr. Hubertis Cummings, consultant in history to 
the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, presented 
the story of John August Roebling and the Allegheny Portage 
Railroad. The following officers were elected for 1955: Howard 
W. Lindaman, president ; George A. Wolf and K. Virginia Krick, 
vice-presidents ; J. J. Hauser, secretary ; John H. Dillen, treasurer ; 
Dr. L. N. Ray, trustee; and Chester B. Wray, solicitor. 


The meetings of the Bradford County Historical Society of 
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December 16, 1954, and January 20, 1955, featured moving pic- 
tures of historical interest. On February 17, William Hunter, 
Senior Archivist, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commis- 
sion, spoke on “The Upper Susquehanna in the French and Indian 
War.” The Society’s magazine, The Settler, has now reached its 
ninth issue. Volume III, Number 1, features township history, 
genealogy of French pioneer families, and several articles on 
French Azilum. 


The Cambria County Sesquicentennial Steering Committee on 
December 22, 1954, turned over the profits from the successful 
celebration last summer to the Cambria County Historical Society. 
As he accepted the check for $5,000 from Joseph Davidson, co- 
chairman of the Sesquicentennial Committee, President Henry 
M. Gooderham of the Historical Society said that this money 
would be the nucleus of a fund for the erection of a modern fire- 
proof building to preserve “the many important historical docu- 
ments and relics now in the possession of the organization.” Mr. 
Davidson felt that the Society would encounter few difficulties in 
its undertaking. Donald C. Shettig, president of the Ebensburg 
Businessmen’s Association, also endorsed the Society’s project, 
and expressed the desire of his organization to cooperate with the 
historical society. 


The Chester County Historical Society held no regular meeting 
in January, but scheduled three special interest discussion groups. 
On January 5, Mrs. Alfred Coxe Prime led a discussion on old 
silver; on January 12, Mr. and Mrs. Ellis E. Stern led a discus- 
sion on majolica; and on January 19, Mrs. Richard Cadbury on 
old Chester country houses. At the meeting on February 15, Dr. 
Ivor Griffith, Dean and President of the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy and Science, spoke on “The History of Pharmacy.” 
The members of the Chester County Pharmaceutical Society were 
invited as special guests, and Howard H. Weaner arranged a spe- 
cial exhibit of old apothecary jars and equipment from his ex- 
tensive collection. On March 15, Mr. and Mrs. Harold W. Arndt 
presented an illustrated program on “The Marshall Square Story.” 


The Columbia County Historical Society has leased the former 
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Helen B. John residence on College Hill in Bloomsburg as a 
museum and meeting place. For some years the Society has been 
fortunate in having Harry L. Magee display some of their col- 
lections in his private museum. It has a room in the courthouse, 
provided by the County Commissioners, but this is suitable only 
for storage. The new quarters will provide the most adequate 
facilities for the display and storage of collections, and for meet- 
ings, which the Society has ever had. The lease is for a three-year 
period, with the right of renewal. 


At the meeting of the Crawford County Historical Society on 
January 19, John I. Kent gave a brief history of the judicial sys- 
tem and courts of Pennsylvania. On February 16, Miss Gertrude 
Dee Thomas spoke on the history of the Meadville Y. W. C. A. On 
March 9, Dr. Maurice A. Mook, of Pennsylvania State University, 
spoke on “The Plain People of Pennsylvania.” 


On January 16, the Eastern Chapter of the Delaware County 
Historical Society met at the home of Mrs. W. S. Pickard in 
Lansdowne. The speaker was Freas B. Snyder, whose topic was 
“The Saint Who Was No Saint at All,” the story of Walter 
Marten. 


In order to further its objective of community service, the Erie 
County Historical Society has formed a speakers’ bureau, the 
members of which volunteer their services for talks to schools, 
service clubs, church groups, and P. T. A. units. These speaking 
engagements are cultivating an appreciation of the Erie area’s 
historical heritage and the preservation of local history. The pro- 
gram has been well received, and an increasing number of schools 
and organizations have enjoyed one or more of the talks offered 
by Society members. The Executive Secretary, Dr. John W. Ray, 
Old Custom House, Erie, acts as booking agent, and speaks on 
such topics as early Erie history, early church history in Erie 
County, and early schools in Erie City and County. Dr. Richard 
Beyer speaks on such topics as American colonial history and the 
history of the American frontier. Early land development in north- 
western Pennsylvania, emphasizing Judah Colt, the Population 
and Holland Land Companies, is the specialty of Dr. R. Nelson 
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Hale. Dana Payne, Jr., has a talk on the French and Indians in 
western Pennsylvania, and Herbert R. Spencer speaks on two 
ships, the Niagara and the Wolverine. Daniel Dobbins and Perry’s 
Fleet is the special topic of Thomas Turnbull. Dr. Wallace Ruster- 
holtz, President of the Society, features talks on the importance 
of the Middle East to the Free World, and on the French and 
Indian War in Western Pennsylvania. Other topics may be used, 
for the speakers try to fit the needs of the meetings. 


The meeting of the Fort Le Boeuf Historical Association on 
January 28 was held at the Amos Judson House in Waterford. A 
Boy Scout group presented some interesting Indian dances in 
colorful costume, and Donald H. Kent, Associate Historian, Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum Commission, spoke on “Fort Le 
Boeuf and the French Advance to the Ohio Country.” 


At the meeting of the Historical Society of Frankford on Janu- 
ary 11, Harry S. Donat spoke on the topic, “Frankford Was Like 
This Fifty Years Ago.” 


The annual meeting of the Friends Historical Association was 
held at the Arch Street Meetinghouse, Philadelphia, on November 
29, 1954, in celebration of the sesquicentennial anniversary of that 
meetinghouse. Edwin L. Bronner spoke on “Early Meetinghouses 
of Old Philadelphia.” 


On December 14, 1954, The History Round Table presented a 
film entitled “Divide and Conquer,” covering the Nazi invasion 
of the Low Countries and France. Albert G. Cooper presented a 
paper, “Colonel Colt Speaks,” a study of the evolution of the Colt 
revolver and a biographical sketch of Samuel Colt, on January 11, 
1955. On February 22, a film of “The World at War,” a general 
survey of German, Japanese, and Italian military and _ political 
activities, 1931-1941, was shown, and followed by a discussion 
which concluded The History Round Table’s World War II ag- 
gression series. At the bi-annual election meeting on January 11, 
James R. Quigley was elected president; Albertus Paules was re- 
elected vice-president ; and George D. Peters was elected secretary- 
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treasurer. When the new officers were installed at the February 
meeting, Wallace F. Workmaster was elected president emeritus. 


’ 


“International Relations’ was the theme of the November meet- 
ing of the Historical and Genealogical Society of Indiana County, 
with members of various Junior Historian groups in the county 
schools contributing to the program. Those from Indiana Joint 
High School presented several musical numbers, under the su- 
pervision of Miss Marian McCurdy, student teacher from Indiana 
State Teachers College. Miss Esther Abu Za’Arur, of Jordan, a 
student at the Teachers College, told of. the problems facing the 
people of her country; and John Limb, of Korea, a student at 
Indiana Joint High School, told of his native land. The December 


meeting featured an old-fashioned Christmas party and election of 
officers was held. 


The meeting of the Indiana County Society on February 4+ was 
devoted to a “Portfolio of Prominent People of Indiana County.” 
William L. Buchanan spoke on the career of Hon. John P. Elkin, 
Mrs. Robert Steele discussed the artist Jacob Sweitzer, and Mrs. 
Donald Shank told of the work of Fred D. Berkebile. It was re- 
ported that an attractive yearbook would soon be issued to the 
members. On March 4, the Society held its annual joint meeting 
with the Indiana County Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution; Indian Springs Chapter, Daughters of the War of 
1812; and the James Le Tort Chapter, Daughters of American 
Colonists. The guest speaker was William Ingersoll, executive sec- 
retary of the Indiana Chamber of Commerce, whose subject was 
“America Speaks for Peace.” On April 1 the Junior Historians 
of the county presented an all-student program. 


John Witthoft, Anthropologist, Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission, addressed the Keystonians on December 
16, on “Indian Festivals.” On January 20, Attorney Frank R. 
Hean discussed “Three Scandals in Pennsylvania Politics,” and 
on February 17 the Keystonians observed Ladies’ Night, with 
Mrs. Homer L. Kreider speaking on “Soldiers of Yorktown, 
1781.” On March 17, Dr. John W. Coleman, Assistant Professor 
of History at Lafayette College, spoke on “The Execution of an 
Easton Quaker, 1780.” 
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The Lancaster County Historical Society has just issued Volume 


LVIII, No. 5 of its Papers, continuing the work of George L. 
Heiges, “When Lancaster was Pennsylvania’s Capital.” 


The Lower Merion Historical Society held its mid-winter meet- 
ing on February 27, when Hon. George Walters spoke on “The 
Washington Campaign of ’77.” The February issue of The Welsh 
Tract, the Society’s mimeographed news sheet, has an interesting 


review of its activities by the President, Dr. Douglas Macfarlan. 


The February 3 meeting of the Mifflin County Historical So- 
ciety observed the two hundredth anniversary of the opening of 
the Mifflin County area for settlement. J. Martin Stroup showed 
a series of slides of early maps of the area locating the first land 
warrants, and of portions of the Mifflin County warrantee map. 


The Monroe County Historical Society held its annual business 
meeting on January 8, and its annual banquet on January 13. At 
the latter meeting, Dr. Nathan G. Meyer, president, gave an ad- 
dress of welcome, describing the activities of the society; and 
Dr. John C. Appel presented a gift to the Junior Historians. 
Dr. John S. Cartwright gave an address on “The Geology of 
Monroe County.” On the occasion of its thirty-fourth anniversary, 
the Society has published an attractive folder on its activities. Its 
official home is in the Stroud Community House at Ninth and 
Main Streets, Stroudsburg, where it occupies the entire first floor 
and a large room in the basement. The Society Library contains 
over 800 volumes and 1,500 pamphlets, many bound files of local 
newspapers, as well as a number of church records. 


The annual meeting of the Historical Society of Montgomery 
County was held on February 22, at the new building of the 
Society, 1654 DeKalb Street, Norristown. The speaker was Fred- 
erick M. Barden, a founder and first president of the Lincoln- 
Civil War Society of Philadelphia, and his address was entitled, 


“Pennsylvania, Too, Has a Claim in Lincoln.” 


At the meeting of the Muncy Historical Society and Museum 
of History on October 15, 1954, Mrs. Clara Robbins read a paper 
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on her childhood recollections of Montoursville. Early arts and 
crafts were exhibited, and she showed examples of some of her 
recent handiwork at the age of 88 years. On November 19, C. L. 
Glosser, of Williamsport, told of his three recent trips to England 
in search of old furniture, silver, and glass. On December 17, 
Dr. Paul A. W. Wallace, Editor of PENNSYLVANIA History, 
spoke on “‘The Iroquois in Literature.” On January 21, 1955, John 
B. Deane, of Lewisburg, spoke on “The Pre-Revolutionary Con- 
necticut Invasion of Pennsylvania.” The subject of the meeting 
on February 25 was “Job Packer, the First Settler on the Site of 
Pennsdale, and Builder of the House of Many Stairs,” a paper 
prepared by Miss M. Elizabeth Whitacre, of Media, and read 
by James Nicholson, of Spring Farm, Pennsdale. On March 25, 
there was an illustrated lecture by James P. Bressler, of Williams- 
port, on “Recent Indian Finds on the Brock Site (near Halls 
tation).” 


The annual meeting of the Northampton County Historical and 
Genealogical Society was held on February 10. John M. Coleman, 
Assistant Professor of History, Lafayette College, spoke on “The 
Execution of an Easton Quaker (1780).” During December the 
Society presented a special exhibit, “Christmas Morning, Easton, 
1880,” prepared by the Easton Doll Collectors’ Club, and was open 
in the evening until 9:00 every Christmas shopping night. 


The annual banquet of the Northumberland County Historical 
Society was held in the Methodist Church at Northumberland. Dr. 
Maurice Mook, of Pennsylvania State University, spoke on the 
origin and settling of the Plain People of Pennsylvania. On Feb- 
ruary 11, Walter E. Boyer, of Pennsylvania State University, 
presented a paper on “Some Political Broadside Songs of the 
Pennsylvania Germans.” 


The Women’s Auxiliary of the Washington Memorial Museum, 
Valley Forge Historical Society, is sponsoring a House and Garden 
Tour in cooperation with the Pennsylvania Federation of Garden 
Clubs and the Junior League of Philadelphia. The overall pro- 
gram of tours includes one along the Main Line on April 29, 
along the Wissahickon to the Whitemarsh valley on April 30, 
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colonial Philadelphia on May 1, and historic mansions near Valley 
Forge on May 2. The Valley Forge group is, of course, primarily 
concerned with the last tour, for which an interesting schedule 
has been prepared. Mrs. Henry MacNeill, of Whitford, is writing 
historical descriptions of all the houses. The proceeds of Valley 
Forge Day will be used for the Washington Memorial Museum 
Renovation Fund. Those interested may obtain details as to houses 
to be visited, tickets, and transportation from the Valley Forge 
Historical Society, Valley Forge, Pennsylvania. 


On January 19, the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 
held its annual Glass Night, with Lowell Innes speaking on the 
subject, “Lacy Glass.” The Society held its annual meeting on 


January 20. 


The Historical Society of York County held an open house on 
Fastnacht Day, serving “fastnachts” and coffee. The new museum 
exhibits, just completed, will be shown to the public, and espe- 
cially the Standiford Doll Collection which was received last year. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


We note with regret the death of Henry Stauffer Borneman on 
January 12, 1955. Mr. Borneman was active in the Pennsylvania 
German Society, and served as its president for several years. He 
was the author of Pennsylvania German Illuminated Manuscripts, 
Pennsylvania German Book-Plates, and Early Freemasonry in 
Pennsylvania, as well as of numerous articles in historical jour- 
nals, and had an outstanding collection of rare Pennsylvana Ger- 
man manuscripts. A noted lawyer, he was the first dean of the 
Temple University Law School. In addition to his activity in the 
Pennsylvania German Society, he was also a member of the Pres- 
byterian Historical Society, The Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, and The Historical Society of Frankford. 


Among the subjects of research activities and studies now in 
progress under the sponsorship of the Social Science Research 
Center of the Pennsylvania State University are several of special 
interest to Pennsylvania’s historians, such as the folklore of Penn- 
sylvania cultural groups, the life and manners of the Pennsylvania 
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Amish, the commercial architecture of Philadelphia, and lives of 
James Buchanan and Gifford Pinchot. The scholars working on 
particular topics were not identified in the Center’s announcement, 
but members of the Pennsylvania Historical Association can surely 
identify at least one in their President, Dr. Philip S. Klein, whose 
work on Buchanan has already provided them with an exceptional 
address, at their 1953 meeting. 


The twenty-eighth annual Stephen Collins Foster Memorial 
Program was held in the Stephen Foster Memorial Building of 
the University of Pittsburgh on January 14. Mrs. William G. 
Bothwell brought greetings from the Tuesday Musical Club, and 
the Civic Club of Allegheny County paid tribute to Stephen 
Foster through its president, Jacob M. Murdock, and through 
Miss H. Marie Dermitt, founder of the Civic Club’s Foster Me- 
morial Program. The main address was delivered by Walter Han- 
cock, on the subject, “A Sculptor Looks at Stephen Foster.” John 
Jacob Niles, the noted folk-singer, rendered American folk songs, 
with dulcimer accompaniment. 


The first annual meeting of the Ohio Institute on Local and 
State History, held at Newark, Ohio, on October 30, 1954, had a 
program very similar to past programs of the Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Historical Societies, dealing with the historical society 
and/or museum, programs, collecting, care, problems, publica- 
tions, finance, publicity, present and desirable laws, and “a united 
approach.” 


Dr. John V. Miller, of 21 North Baltimore Street, Dillsburg, is 
planning to spend the period from July 14 to 17, 1955, in the 
Allegheny Mountains about twenty miles west of the village of 
Bedford. He hopes to spend the night of July 15-16 at or near 
the site which James Burd described as “. . . our Camp at the Top 
of Allegany Mountains, measured 65 Miles from A. Thompson’s 

., in a letter erroneously dated July 17, 1755, which is pub- 
lished in Colonial Records, VI, 484. Dr. Miller invites any other 
persons interested in joining him in this quiet memorial to the 
role played by the Province of Pennsylvania and by James Burd 
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and his road cutters in Braddock’s expedition of 1755, to com- 
municate with him at the above address. 


The Fort Ligonier Memorial Foundation has published a beau- 
tifully-illustrated 32-page pamphlet on The Story of Fort Ligonier, 
by Charles M. Stotz, who was the architect for the reconstruction 
of the fort. The pamphlet may be considered a model account of 
an historical shrine, in that it not only tells the history and sig- 
nificance of Fort Ligonier, but also reports the sources and meth- 
ods used in the restoration. 


Kennett Square began its centennial year celebration with a fox 
hunt on the second Saturday in March. The hunt was re-created 
from Bayard Taylor’s Story of Kennett, of which an anniversary 
edition will soon be published. 


The Gallatin National Bank, successor to the Second National 
Bank of Uniontown, has published an attractive little folder on 
“Albert Gallatin, Fayette County’s First Distinguished Son.” It 
is distributing the folders among all the school students in Fayette 
County from the fifth through the twelfth grade. 


The February issue of American Heritage, which is the second 
issue in hard-cover book format, has an article by Dr. Paul A. W. 
Wallace, Editor of PENNSYLVANIA History, on “People of the 
Long House.” This is a study of the social and political life of 
the Iroquois Indians, with four pictures in color and several speci- 
mens of Iroquois art. 


A recent issue of Western Ontario Historical Notes, issued 
quarterly by the Lawson Memorial Library, University of West- 
ern Ontario, includes an article by Lazarus J. Loeb, M.D., on 
“The Cholera Epidemics in Upper Canada, 1832-1834,” which— 
as he says—is “a good example of how uncontrolled disease af- 
fected a predominantly rural population of pioneers one hundred 
and twenty years ago.” These and similar epidemics must have 
had like effects in early rural Pennsylvania, and the subject might 
well repay investigation by Pennsylvania historians of a med- 
ical bent. 
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Lieutenant Colonel George V. Fagan, a native of Philadelphia 
and a member of the History Department at Temple University 
from 1946 to 1951, has been assigned to the new United States 
Air Force Academy, temporarily located in Denver, Colorado. He 
will be Chairman of the American History Course. From 1951 to 
1954, Colonel Fagan taught history at the U. S. Naval Academy 
at Annapolis, and before his present assignment, he served as 
Associate Editor of the Air University Press at Montgomery, 
Alabama. 


The second annual summer institute on historical and archival 
management will be offered from June 20 to August 12, 1955, by 
Radcliffe College and the Department of History, Harvard Uni- 
versity. The course will be designed to help the student orient him- 
self within the entire field of historical and archival institutions, 
and to provide practical training. Inquiries may be addressed to 
Earle W. Newton, Institute on Historical and Archival Manage- 
ment, 10 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


French Azilum, Inc., has issued an attractive eight-page folder 
outlining the history of this French refugee village and the plans 
for its restoration. This non-profit corporation is proceeding slowly 
and setting up a long-range program which will include the 
acquisition of the site, the restoration of ‘The Queen’s House” and 
three or four of the colony’s log houses, the building of an amphi- 
theater, and the presentation of an annual pageant depicting the 
dramatic story of Azilum. The membership drive has begun with 
the cooperation of the region’s newspapers, radio and television sta- 
tions, and banks. A copy of the folder may be obtained by writing 
to French Azilum, Inc., Headquarters, Towanda, Pennsylvania. 
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ia COMMENT IN QUOTES 

ty 

es From the Annual Report of David E. Finley, Chairman, Board 
Te of Trustees, the National Trust for Historic Preservation, at the 
to meeting held in Chicago, October 29, 1954: 

ny 

as Here in America the essence of our faith, as Thomas 


Wolfe has said, is that ‘“‘man’s life can and will be bet- 


y. 

5 ter.” It is that faith that has inspired us to establish our 
museums of art, of history and science; [and] to pre- 
serve our historic sites and buildings. . . . It is that faith 

‘al in a better life for themselves and their children, so 

by deeply held by the American people, that impels them, 

1i- in ever-increasing numbers, to visit these museums and 

-" places of historic interest .. . that may be found through- 

; out this great country of ours. These things today are 

re mostly free or can be had at very moderate prices and, 

Oo 


as a result, this vast legacy of cultural values is being 
je- used and enjoyed by a greater number of people over 
a greater area than ever before in the history of the world. 


* * x * * 

er All this should be cause for great encouragement to us 
ns and, happily, this development is taking place at a time 
‘ly in our history when it is greatly needed. For we have now 
he reached the point in our history as a nation when our 
nd strength, both moral and physical, has placed the leader- 
hi- ship of the free world in our hands. To inspire confidence 
7 in that leadership, we must prove that we have the 
he capacity, not only for mass production and distribution 
ith on the material level, but also that we possess an under- 
‘a- standing of moral and cultural values that justify the 
ng great and unprecedented trust which has been placed in 


us by free men everywhere and by many behind the Iron 
Curtain who are longing to be free. 

By preserving and making our own people aware of the 
great legacy that has come to them from the past, this 
and other organizations can help to make us a better edu- 
cated and more cultured people, with a clearer under- 
standing of our own civilization and the forces that pro- 
duced it and a stronger belief in ourselves and our own 
way of life. 











BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


EpitTEeD BY RussELt J. FERGUSON 
University of Pittsburgh 


Thomas Jefferson’s Farm Book, with Commentary and Relevant Excerpts 
from Other Writings. Edited by Edwin Morris Betts. (Published for 
the American Philosophical Society, by Princeton University Press, 


1953. Pp. 506. $15.00.) 


In the new appraisal of American history that is occurring today—that 
of playing up the scientific-technological forces and playing down the politico- 
military—a volume such as the one before us assumes very special impor- 
tance. Here at long last we are able to sit down and read year by year 
(sometimes even day by day, and month by month) the Farm Book of the 
nation’s most scientific farmer of the late 18th and early 19th century. 
The first entry was made in January, 1774; the last in May, 1826, a little 
more than a month before Jefferson died. One feels as he reads this Farm 
Book that he is actually talking, walking, and riding with Jefferson as he 
lays out his plans each season for his farms around Monticello and nearby 
Poplar Forest. And what a wealth of information he gives us! 


We learn, for example, that as early as September, 1773, young Thomas 
(he was 30 years old) was “deeded” a number of slaves by his mother (his 
father Peter had died), and since, as the editor points out, “Slaves were the 
backbone of Jefferson’s plantation,” even this early entry is prophetic. It 
should be noted at the outset that Jefferson was always looking forward 
to the day when he could free his slaves, and help bring about the complete 
abolition of slavery. However, he found it impossible to care for his plan- 
tation withuot slaves, and thus never realized one of his constant hopes. 

Jefferson’s primary interest was with implements of husbandry. “The 
plough,” he wrote to Charles W. Peale (April 17, 1813), “is to the farmer 
what the wand is to the sorcerer. The effect is really like sorcery.” Jeffer- 
son early became interested in improving the plow. While in France in 1788 
(he succeeded Franklin at the French court) Jefferson studied every farm 
implement then in use; took notes of their construction, and suggested a 
number of improvements that could be made. Especially was he interested 
in improving the mouldboard. Upon returning to Virginia in 1789, and fol- 
lowing his appointment to a cabinet position which took him to New York, 
Jefferson continued to design mouldboards. He tested his models out on 
his Monticello farms, declaring that “we have never seen ploughs work 
better or easier.” He sent models of his mouldboard to friends in France, 
and in recognition of his contributions he was awarded a gold medal and 
elected to membership in the French Society of Agriculture. 
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Other farm implements, harrows, rollers, hoes, axes, et al., were studied 
by Jefferson with the view of making improvements on them. The same 
was true of farm vehicles, wagons, carts, and sleds (slides). He standard- 
ized the size of wagon wheels so that a spare one could be substituted for 
a broken wheel. His description of the technique of making the wheel of 
one piece, that of cutting a young sapling, bending it into a circle “while 
green and juicy” until it became seasoned, a system which New Jersey 
farmers introduced, is one of the interesting portions of Jefferson’s Farm 
Book. His Notes on farm buildings and threshing machines indicates again 
the wide range of his agricultural interests. 

Jefferson was fond of horses. The chronology of his horses and mares is 
given, together with the life history of each—monetary value, etc. He also 
raised cattle, using oxen for farm purposes. He was more interested in sheep, 
however, than in cattle, and imported prize sheep from Spain and France, 
and also purchased some prize Merino rams from the DuPonts. He was 
also interested in the breeding of shepherd dogs and in seeing them distrib- 
uted among sheep owners. 

Jefferson, like Washington, was interested in crop rotation, and the two 
exchanged numerous letters on the subject. Jefferson was an extensive land 
owner—owning at one time more than 10,000 acres, located in four different 
counties. 

Jefferson had many worries regarding his overseers. The Notes relating 
to this part of his farming activities reveal a constant series of disappoint- 
ments. The Farm Book also contains numerous pages relating to such items 
as hog raising, pork packing, poultry, crop rotation, tobacco raising, the 
planting of orchards, and instructions on how to build houses and cabins 
for slaves. 

As Jefferson grew older he wrote of his inability to carry on the many 
details involved in personally supervising his farms. In January, 1821, five 
years before his death, he observed that “age is rendering me incompetent 
to the management of my plantations. Failure of memory . . , loss of 
energy in body and mind convince me of this. . . . ” He turned over the 
management of his farm to his grandson, Thomas Jefferson Randolph. Jef- 
ferson gave instructions that when he died he wished to be buried “in the 
earth near my home.” Dust to dust, and ashes to ashes in the soil he so 
dearly loved! 

University of Pittsburgh Joun W. OLIVER 


Walam Oluwm or Red Score. The Migration Legend of the Lenni Lenape 
or Delaware Indians. Eli Lilly, Glenn A. Black, Georg K. Neumann, 
C. F. Voegelin, Erminie W. Voegelin, Paul Weer, and Joe E. Pierce. 
(Indiana Historical Society, Indianapolis, 1954. Pp. xiv, 379. $15.00.) 


The Walam Olum, meaning “red score” or “painted record,” is the story 
of the Lenni Lenape or Delaware Indians preserved from generation to gen- 
eration by pictorial symbols painted on sticks and kept in order by bundles. 
Each symbol on the sticks represented a verse of the story. A total of 183 
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verses relating the tribal history of the Lenni Lenape from Creation to the 
coming of the White man to North America are known. None of the sticks 
survives today, but copies of the pictographs as well as a Delaware text to 
accompany them was written by Constantine S. Rafinesque in 1833 and are 
now in the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. 


The Walam Olum has been known to students of history for over a cen- 
tury, yet its existence has often been ignored by many scholars. Three trans- 
lations of the chronicle, the first by Rafinesque in 1836 in the American 
Nation, the second by Ephraim George Squire in a paper entitled “Historical 
and Mythological Traditions of the Algonquians” read before the New York 
Historical Society on June 6, 1848, and the third by Daniel Brinton in 
1885 in his volume The Lenape and Their Legends, have been made prior 
to the translation undertaken by the Indiana Historical Society group which 
believed these early translations incomplete and often incorrect. 


The handsomely bound volume, Walam Olum, recently published by the 
Indiana Historical Society represents twenty years of research by workers 
in the fields of linguistic, historical, archaeological, ethnological, and phys- 
ical anthropological studies. Part I of the Walam Olum presents the picto- 
graphs and the Lenape text of the Rafinesque manuscripts with the new 
translation by C. F. Voegelin, interpretation of the pictographs by Eli 
Lilly, and ethnological observations by Erminie W. Voegelin. The validity 
of the new translation and the methods used are discussed by C. F. Voegelin 
and Joe E. Pierce. A pictographic concordance with bibliography is presented 
by Eli Lilly in a separate article following the translation. Part II of the 
Walam Olum consists of five articles pertaining to the history and signif- 
icance of the Walam Olum. Paul Weer gives a lucid account of the history 
of the Rafinesque manuscripts and painted records along with many inter- 
esting details concerning the search for information on the Walam Olum. 
In a section entitled “Speculation on the Chronology of the Walam Olum 
and Migration of the Lenape” Eli Lilly attempts to correlate the individ- 
uals and places mentioned in the chronicles with identifiable areas with a 
definite time relationship. Erminie W. Voegelin discusses the “Parallels to 
the Delaware Walam Olum” among other Indian groups of North America. 
The last two articles pertain to “An Archaeological Consideration of the 
Walam Olum” by Glenn A. Black and “The Walam Olum in Light of 
Physical Anthropological Data on the Lenape” by Georg K. Neumann. 
Included at the end of the book is a section by Paul Weer listing “Addi- 
tional Walam Olum References” not mentioned in any of the bibliographies 
accompanying various articles of the book. 


The authors have attacked the many problems of the Walam Olum with 
great vigor and intellectual honesty. Their researches have opened new 
paths in the study of the peoples of aboriginal America. The interrelation- 
ship of the various disciplines involved in this study is a model for future 
research in the story of man’s development. The work of Glenn A. Black 
on the archaeology and of Georg K. Neumann on the physical anthropology 
of the Lenape when fitted into the picture presented by the Walam Olum 
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opens new insights into the bearers of some of the most interesting cultural 
developments in the Eastern United States in prehistoric times. It is cer- 
tainly a pioneer attempt to relate ethnic groups to archaeological remains 
on a wide time and spatial horizon. 

The authors are quite aware that there are those who may question the 
genuineness of the Walam Olum but they have cut such doubts to a mini- 
mum by their excellent documentation. They also realize that they have 
not found all the answers to the problem but they firmly believe that they 
are on the right road. Mr. Lilly sums up their work and belief in the Walam 
Olum in the following statement: 

“.. . the several cooperating authors of this book have all the confidence 
in the historical value of the Walam Olum that Schliemann had in the ac- 
curacy of the Homeric epics. As Schliemann misjudged the proper stratum 
for Troy and identified wrongly the graves at Mycenae, so these scholars 
may have mistaken the movements of a large part of the Algonquian stock 
for the invasion of the Lenni Lenape, or made some other near miss. The 
authors believe wholeheartedly that some day discovery of additional facts 
will further vindicate their faith in the genuineness and value of the Walam 
Olum. They are satisfied to report their findings to date so that future in- 
quiry may proceed from this point.” 

Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh Don W. Dracoo 


American Heritage: published every two months by American Heritage 
Publishing Co. (Single copies, $2.95; annual subscription, $12.00.) 


American Heritage is a satisfying and beautiful magazine. Congratulations 
to its editors and Board. 

The format is especially handsome. The pictures—photographs, color 
prints, line drawings—are a delight; the articles are well-written and in- 
formative; the hard binding, new in a magazine, is sturdy enough to stand 
on the shelf with books to be read often and kept for posterity. 

The contents are adventures in text and picture with real people and home- 
spun ideas—the life which is truly our heritage. The magazine, of course, 
is not a conventional history text, although it might well be given to young 
students for pleasanter learning than some texts offer; it is not a great 
compendium of historic lore nor a great analysis of all life and time, but it 
can have wider use and warmer influence than either. 

A scholar remarked that there is little in such a magazine for the profes- 
sional historian—that a historical scholar values only fully documented facts. 
I have wondered often if history is really based only on facts—even the 
most learned and thoroughly footnoted history ever compiled. For histories 
are written by human beings who have attitudes toward people and things 
and ideas before they ever examine documents. And the documents, how- 
ever firmly stamped with the seals of governments and institutions, are 
drawn by human reason and human whim; letters and diaries are written 
by both wise men and fools. History is a very human record. The truth of 
history is something shining through the facts. A scholar who cannot find 
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in American Heritage a good evening’s reading is in danger of losing his 
taste for the very stuff of which history is made. 

American Heritage gathers the human records: actual eyewitness accounts, 
casual or keen, of accidents, battles, episodes which perhaps time proves 
were crises; ideas carelessly held for the moment or turned out in cal- 
culated prose, which time has proved prophetic, brilliant, foolish, disastrous, 
or healing; conclusions, contemporary or bygone, witty, cynical, obvious, or 
wise, from the desk of the student of history or from just an ordinary ob- 
server of what happens in his own day. 

An eyewitness account of the hanging of John Brown; an article on the 
Iroquois by Paul Wallace; a study of Henry Ford by Allan Nevins; a 
collection of primitive American art in full color; Theodore Roosevelt's 
account of the funeral of Edward VII; an editorial by Bruce Catton—all 
this and more like it, bound in six issues annually, are worthy additions to 
any historic or literary collection of Americana. 

Scraps of letters or diaries, quotations from the book treasury of our 
people, songs and sayings, life that is gay, crude, stupid, bright, frustrating, 
or victorious—the curious, brave life that marched with a sea behind and a 
sea ahead across a continent, fighting, dreaming, trading, scheming, shout- 
ing, thinking, cheating, brawling, praying, dying, winning, creating—build- 
ing schools and churches and homes, destroying the good earth and _ its 
beauty, planting and restoring it to new bounty again—and always strug- 
gling with disappointment and commonness and tyranny for that which they 
called by various names (some of them practical: honesty, good sense, se- 
curity; and some of them visionary: freedom, goodness, beauty). These are 
the stuff of which America and the American Heritage are made. 
University of Pittsburgh AGNeEs L. STARRETT 


A Hundred Pennsylvania Buildings. By Harold E. Dickson. (State College, 
Pa., Bald Eagle Press, 1954. Pp. 100. $6.50.) 


This synoptic review of architecture in Pennsylvania from its beginnings 
to the present day is unique among works on building. The author has 
chosen a hundred buildings without any fast rule as to chronology, cate- 
gory, or quality in design, but rather on the basis of purely personal selec- 
tion; the resulting total effect is one of great appeal. This handsome book 
deserves a place on the bookshelf of everyone concerned with the cultural 
heritage of Pennsylvania. 

Whatever significance there is in the term “keystone state,” it reflects in 
its central position among the early seaboard settlements the diverse na- 
tional origins of its population. This same phenomenon is to be seen in its 
architecture, making a rich variety of forms and types. The reader may 
indeed see here a panorama of building in the whole country with only 
small regional variations. 

The geographic coverage is more complete than any work which has 
professed to be of Pennsylvania and its architecture. For the first time, 
western Pennsylvania is given a place in the sun. All too often treatments of 
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architecture in the state have established Germantown as the western limit. 
There remains much to be done with the central and north east sections 
before definitive source material is developed in these areas. With the com- 
paratively recent great highway developments, the early buildings are dis- 
appearing with accelerated rapidity. 

Another group of buildings, chronologically speaking, which have had no 
adequate coverage, is of the Victorian period. Mr. Dickson expresses a 
regret as to the difficulty of obtaining representative examples readily, but 
we believe the last half of the nineteenth century architecture is reasonably 
well presented. Many of us find these buildings “quaint,” if not just ugly, 
but as a reflection of their times they claim their place in a historical work. 
lf architecture is the short hand of history we must be concerned with the 
representative choices rather than those of personal prejudice. 

This book should hold especial appeal for the layman. Each illustration is 
accompanied by a generous body of text that relates the structure to its time 
and location and gives much very readable comment on its historical back- 
ground. 

The choice of examples from the modern period must have presented 
much difficulty and some anxious moments as the deadline approached. No 
two architects would agree in this category, but most architects will un- 
doubtedly respect Mr. Dickson’s choices. As in the other periods they ade- 
quately illustrate the passing show and permit one to indulge that most im- 
portant human activity—learning to know one’s backyard well. 

It is to be noted that the research, writing and printing of this book was 
made possible by a grant-in-aid from the Pennsylvania Historical and Mu- 
seum Commission. This is one more of the many excellent projects that have 
distinguished this Commission in recent years. The stimulation of interest 
in the cultural and historical backgrounds of the state and the creation of 
enthusiasm for this pursuit among local historical groups and individuals 
is a primary obligation of such commissions and has nowhere been pursued 
more diligently. 

The format of the book is fresh. The quality of the photography and its 
reproduction is exceilent. An alphabetical index for ready reference would 
have been welcome. 

It would be interesting to see whether the example set by this book might 
not be followed in other states. What an interesting group of books could 
result. 


Pittsburgh Cuartes M. Stotz 


Pennsylvania Politics and the Growth of Democracy 1740-1776. By Theodore 
Thayer. (Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 
1953. Pp. 234. $2.75.) 


Fifteen years ago the publication of Philip Klein’s Pennsylvania Politics 
1817-1832: A Game without Rules initiated a series of historical writings 
on the politics of the Keystone State. Four volumes, of which Thayer’s Penn- 
sylvania Politics and the Growth of Democracy is the most recent, have been 
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added to this auspicious beginning. By tracing the political controversies of 
the colonial era, Thayer’s work is an appropriate introduction to the other 
volumes. Collectively these five span nearly a century of the state’s polit- 
ical development. covering the years 1740 to 1832. Written originally as 
Ph.D. dissertations at the University of Pennsylvania, all five represent 
objects of great accomplishment, not only by the writers, but also by their 
adviser, Professor Roy F. Nichols, who had the vision to see that disser- 
tations could be so coordinated as to produce a continuous depth study of 
Pennsylvania politics. 

Although not specifically indicated, Thayer’s work is divided into two 
parts; the first eight chapters are devoted to the internal politics of the 
colony and the remaining five to the role of Pennsylvania in the imperial 
relations of the Thirteen Colonies. The constant battle between the legis- 
lative and executive branches for control of the government affords the uni- 
fying theme for the author’s analysis of these years, but numerous other 
threads are also skillfully woven through the factual material of his re- 
search. The life cycle of Quaker strength, the political rise of Benjamin 
Franklin, sectional discontent within the colony, and local grievances of 
Pennsylvanians that were to feed the flames of Revolution are all success- 
fully evaluated. 

Thayer correctly identified the most vexing issues rising between the party 
of the Proprietors and the Quaker-dominated Assembly as problems of war 
and defense. The Quakers had gradually gained political stature by building 
a program around such popular ideas as the taxing of Proprietary estates, 
the performance of military service on a voluntary basis only, and the 
issuance of paper money. In time, however, the political tide was to run 
against the Quakers because of their reluctance to raise funds, to serve in 
the militia, and to appropriate provisions for such troops as were necessary 
for defense against the aggressions of the French and the Indians. 

As the public began to lose faith in both Quaker wisdom and Quaker 
patriotism, Benjamin Franklin came forward to revitalize the Assembly’s 
strength in the politics of the colony with his proposal of an Association of 
volunteer companies as a substitute-for a militia. Since all volunteers were 
given the right to participate in both the election of their officers below the 
rank of colonel and in the selection oi members to the military council which 
drew up the rules and regulations for the troops, the Association captured 
popular imagination. 

Its adoption built for Franklin a reputation as a leader of the democratic 
masses and afforded the entering wedge against strict Quaker control of the 
Assembly. Although a majority of the Quakers were relieved at being res- 
cued from the dilemma in which they had been placed by the conflicting 
nature of their religious tenets and the need to defend the province and 
safeguard the rights of the people, the minority under the leadership of 
Joseph Galloway fought the organization of the Association. On most issues, 
however, the Franklin group and all the Quakers cooperated to keep the 
Proprietors’ party submerged. 

No matter how painstakingly a manuscript has been edited, there will 
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always be omissions, inconsistencies, and lapses in style. Reviewers fre- 
quently exaggerate the importance of such mistakes by focusing attention 
on them; this I would like to avoid. I could point out, for example, several 
significant terms in the text of Pennsylvania Politics and the Growth of 
Democracy that do not appear in the index, or I could mention several men 
identified only by their surnames, but a few such errors are common to all 
books. The type of omission that has importance attached can be found in 
the bibliography which, generally speaking, is adequate. The newspaper 
listings could have been more informative; the place of publication,* the 


*The place of publication has not been indicated for the Pennsylvania 
newspaper cited. 


location of extant files, and the years of the newspaper covered in this re- 
search are all more valuable than the editors’ names which afford the only 
information about these journals. 

The author’s analysis of the period following the Treaty of Paris in 1763 
represents his best work; domestic issues are correlated with the imperial 
problems of mercantile legislation and American reaction. In these years 
both the executive and the legislative political factions were reenforced for 
the crucial battle when the German immigrants joined the Quaker party 
and the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians cast their lot with the Proprietary group. 
More people were now directly or indirectly stirred up over the relation- 
ship of the colony to the empire than ever before. 

When the Quakers recognized that this rivalry was fomenting revolution, 
they favored a moderate policy toward the Proprietary alignment. To their 
dismay, leadership in this faction had passed to the rapidly growing Scotch- 
Irish element which would not be halted. They helped carry imperial dis- 
content to the battlefield and were not satisfied with internal administration 
of the colony until a liberal constitution appeared in 1776. This combination 
not only sealed the doom of Quaker power, but also marked the political 
emergence of the Scotch-Irish at the conclusion of the author’s study of 
politics in colonial Pennsylvania. 

University of Pittsburgh James A. KEHL 


Captured by Indians: True Tales of Pioneer Survivors. By Howard H. 
Peckham. (New Brunswick, N. J., Rutgers University Press, 1954. Pp. 
xvii, 238. Illustrations, bibliographies. $5.00.) 


If this volume were to be judged by the publisher’s blurb, it might be mis- 
taken for a bid to capture Mickey Spillane’s market. “VIOLENCE,” we 
read on the jacket, “is the central theme of these 14 authentic tales from the 
literature of Indian captivities.” Once inside the book, however, and in 
company with Dr. Peckham in his admirable preface, the reader will be re- 
lieved to discover his error. This is a quick dash with a good guide into the 
field of captivity literature, where the modern reader may get his bearings 
and see for himself what all this contemporary rage for collecting “cap- 
tivities” has grown out of. 

In the great mass movements of mankind, when one race engulfs another, 
the invader is commonly met with indiscriminate, ferocious acts of retalia- 
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tion, the scars of which sink deep into the memory of the conquering people. 
The “bad fairies” of popular imagination in some parts of Ireland and Eng- 
land are said to be products of the guerilla warfare encountered by ancient 
invaders. In this country the bad fairies have too often been Indians. Tales 
of horror have always had a fascination for the general public. During the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries the book markets, on both 
sides of the ocean, were flooded with tales of Indian atrocities which ap- 
pealed to readers by awakening some of the strongest though not the most 
admirable of human instincts. 

Undoubtedly the captivity literature has had an important effect on our 
national character and national history. Memories of Indian troubles shared 
by all the colonies served to bind our people together. The Indian was, as 
Dr. Peckham observes, “in Phillips Carleton’s apt phrase, the hammer that 
beat out a new people on the anvil of the continent.” 

The author gives a fair cross-section of the captivity literature. He has 
rewritten the original narratives, telling briefly and for the most part 
quietly the stories of Mary Rowlandson, the Williams family of Deerfield, 
Mary Jemison, Frances Slocum, Colonel Crawford, Daniel Boone, Alex- 
ander Henry, and many others, It is not exclusively violence that appears. 
There is some clean adventure, too. Even in certain of the more lurid epi- 
sodes, he permits a reminder that the Indians had provocation. In prepar- 
ing the background for the torture of Colonel Crawford, he draws attention 
to the fact that a fellow officer, Colonel Williamson, had only a few weeks 
before massacred in cold blood over ninety non-resisting Christian Indians 
in their mission town of Gnadenhiitten. 

If not all readers acclaim this book as successful in recovering, as the 
author hoped, “the vitality of the experience” of his captives, it is not 
only because of a healthy distaste for reviving “old and mercifully forgotten 
horrors.” It is rather because the spice goes out of such narratives, no mat- 
ter how violent the action, when they are stripped of their casual detail. It 
is the incidentals of the captivity literature, descriptions of Indian custom, 
the tang of the woods, odd quirks of Indian chivalry, that give color and 
perspective to the narratives and make them human. As they stand here, 
shorn of color, motive, and characterization, they move fast but jerkily, 
without spring. 

The book is appropriately illustrated with old woodcuts. The bibliograph- 
ical notes appended to each chapter are illuminating. There is an index. We 
thank Dr. Peckham for providing us with a quick and easy introduction to 
the field of captivity literature. 


Annville, Pa. Pau A. W. WALLACE 


Philadelphia Architecture in the Nineteenth Century. Theo. B. White, 
editor. (Published for the Philadelphia Art Alliance by the University 
of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1953. Pp. 36, 105 plates. $3.50.) 


The importance of this book is not only as the catalogue of a remarkably 
fine exhibition of local architecture sponsored by the Philadelphia Art Alli- 
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ance in 1953 and now housed permanently in the Atwater Kent Museum. 
It is important as a piece of basic research by a group of inspired scholars 
and architects in the cultural resources of this famous community by way of 
recording its architectural monuments. 

In his informal introduction Mr. White stresses the unique social and 
architectural significance of this period lying as it does between “the over- 
written eighteenth and the conjectural writings of the twentieth century” 
—conjectural largely because of the lack of knowledge and clarification of 
its nineteenth century roots which this project introduces. He stresses the 
fact that this was intended as no final word, but the opening of a rich and 
rewarding field. Due credit is given to the research work by Charles E. 
Peterson, John F. Harbeson, Dr. Robert C. Smith and Dr. George Tatum. 
The excellent photographs were made by John R. Wells. 

The difficult assignment of a readable review of Philadelphia’s cultural 
background was handled with nostalgia and understanding by John F. Har- 
beson under the title of “Yesterday in Our Town.” A city, once the capital 
of a new nation, saw itself outstripped by rival New York and Baltimore, 
but it could well boast a rich repertoire of cultural echievement: industrial 
enterprise through Baldwin’s steam locomotive and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road; civic enterprise through the public park systems, the first public art 
gallery (The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 1805), and the first 
international exposition in the New World; great artists, developing from 
West, Sully, and the Peales to Eakins, Sloan and the Eight; literary figures 
including Charles Brockden Brown, Poe, Whitman, and George Henry 
Boker; the succession of architectural styles divided off as they frequently 
are into civic districts and reflecting the literary moods of everything from 
Thackeray to Dickens. All these reflect, not so much the swift flow of 
surface events, as the deep and more meaningful character which we asso- 
ciate with cultural history. 

The third section is a sound and scholarly review of the architectural 
monuments themselves written by David M. Robb, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts at the University of Pennsylvania. While Philadelphia 
was by no means the nation’s leader in architectural achievements of the 
nineteenth century, its history nevertheless reveals far more consistently than 
most of the great cities the “architectural reaction to changing patterns of 
cultural tradition.” Major monuments of the Classical Revival and Gothic 
styles appear from designs by Latrobe, Strickland, and John Haviland. The 
Egyptian and Italianate manners are represented in the work of Thomas U. 
Walter and John Notman. The grand flourish of Eclecicism appears in the 
designs of Napoleon Lebrun, John McArthur (the City Hall), and H. J. 
Schwarzman (Memorial Hall of the Centennial). 

That age of assimilation which brought forth Hunt, Richardson and a new 
recognition of the aesthetic possibilities of both materials and structural method 
seemed to have produced no great personalities of extraordinary invention or 
individuality in Philadelphia. At least so it would appear from the present 
state of our architectural knowledge. Yet the analysis here of the work of 
Frank Furness, designer of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts and 
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the recently demolished Broad Street station, reveals a power and originality 
which had a strong influence on Louis Sullivan and may well rank him 
among the great masters of late nineteenth century architecture. 

Along with the superbly reproduced photographs on 105 plates is a fine 
catalogue containing all the available data, dates, sources, and some critical 
comment so important both as a record and as a stimulus to future research. 
For those interested in American cultural history as well as architecture 
this exhibit and the book which makes its material available to a national 
audience is a major achievement and could well serve as a model for similar 
studies in other cities. 

Syracuse University LAURENCE SCHMECKEBIER 


Bohemian Brigade, Civil War Newsmen in Action. By Louis M. Starr. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1954. Pp. xvii, 367, xix. Illustrated. 
$5.00.) 


This is the second book on Northern Civil War reporters to appear within 
a period of fifteen months, and its treatment of the subject, in the opinion of 
this reviewer, is superior to that of B. A. Weisberger’s Reporters for the 
Union (reviewed in the January, 1954, issue of this magazine). Bohemian 
Brigade does not, however, present the complete story of the Northern re- 
porting of the Civil War. Mr. Starr has chosen rather to emphasize the 
Eastern theater at the expense of others and to focus his narrative around 
the activities of the New York Tribune, about which he is particularly well 
informed. 

Battle reporting, the press relations of Union civil and military leaders, 
the adventurous exploits of individual correspondents, the techniques of war 
newsgathering, and the struggle on the part of the “Bohemians” to estab- 
lish the right to report—all come in for their share of attention in this 
volume. In addition, new light is thrown on a variety of subjects: the back- 
ground of the New York Tribune’s “On to Richmond” war cry in the early 
months of 1861, Washington reporting and the relations of Lincoln’s War 
Cabinet with the newsmen, the background of the Emancipation Procla- 
mation, the reporting of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, and the interest of 
the press in Grant’s warfare with the whiskey bottle. Perhaps the most orig- 
inal part of the narrative consists of material drawn from the papers of 
Sydney Howard Gay, managing editor of the New York Tribune, which 
the author unearthed from an old trunk stored away in a Staten Island 
stable, and which have since been deposited in the Columbia University 
Library. 

Starr’s newspaper research was apparently confined for the most part to 
the files of the New York papers. Newspapers outside New York accord- 
ing to the author were only spot checked, and the files of such important 
“provincial” newspapers as the Chicago Times, Cincinnati Gazette, and 
St. Louis Republican do not seem to have been consulted at all. Only less 
difficult to explain, in the light of other material used, is the failure on 
the part of the author to utilize such readily available and important manu- 
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script collections as the Whitelaw Reid, E. C. Stedman, and Charles H. 
Ray Papers. 

Also in some instances the author overstates his case and makes generali- 
zations which are not substantiated by the “selective documentation” which 
he employs. Was Dana the “first managing editor to hold that title in Amer- 
ican journalism” (p. 15)? No such claim is made in any of the biographies 
of Dana, and Mott’s American Journalism simply states that Dana “is 
believed to have been the first m.e. in the history of American journalism.” 
Did Henry Wikoff “bilk” Lord Palmerston (p. 24), or is the opposite not 
more nearly true? Did Henry Villard actually leave the employment of 
the New York Herald in the fall of 1861 (p. 71)? There is no indication 
of this in Villard’s Memoirs; in fact the Memoirs convey the opposite im- 
pression. Did Lincoln really say when asked if he had visited a certain place: 
“No, it is not necessary for me to go there. George Alfred Townsend 
has been there” (p. 267). Starr’s quotation is supported by an incorrect 
page citation from Oberholtzer’s Jay Cooke, which in turn offers no docu- 
mentation in support of the quotation. Moreover Oberholtzer’s version of 
what Lincoln said is not identical with Starr’s version. In view of the fact 
that Townsend’s journalistic reputation was not established until the very 
end of the war, it seems highly doubtful that Lincoln ever made any such 
statement. 

Some errors are almost inescapable in a work with as many ramifications 
as this, and errors do appear. Silas Casey commanded a division, not a 
brigade, at the Battle of Fair Oaks (p. 108); Franc Wilkie was not with 
the Army of the Potomac during McClellan’s Peninsular Campaign (p. 
110) ; it is not true that up to March, 1864, L. I. Crounse had never “served 
in the West” (p. 272). On the contrary, Crounse had been with the West- 
ern army for several weeks at least during the Chattanooga campaign of 
the previous year. Finley Anderson was not wounded during the Battles of 
the Wilderness (p. 297); the wounding actually occurred five days later. 
One of the figures in the portrait facing page 171 is incorrectly identified 
as Joseph B. McCullagh. A random sampling of the author’s quotations dis- 
closed numerous small errors which should have been caught by the proof- 
reader. An extreme case appears on page 73 where there are ten errors in 
a seven-line quotation from the New York Times. 

Pennsylvania College for Women J. Cutter ANDREWS 


The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, Index, Volumes 
I-75, 1877-1951. Edited by Eugene E. Doll. (Philadelphia: The His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, 1954. Pp. xvi, 1170. $60.00.) 


The earliest systematic treatises on historical methodology emphasize the 
value and need of indexes. At one time they were greatly neglected by authors, 
editors, and publishers. Happily they are usually found in recent scholarly 
output. A considerable aid to the general reader, good indexes are essential 
to the welfare and happiness of the researcher. Anyone who has worked 
in the records of a county courthouse is fully aware of the necessity and 
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value of indexes to county records. Hardly less significant are the indexes 
to a few of the great newspapers, and to serial historical magazines and 
other historical collections. 

Researchers on topics related to Virginia have long used the famous 
Index of E. G. Swem. The two volume Index of the Virginia Gasette is 
of narrower scope, but of great value for research in the history of Virginia. 
Now in this Index of the Pennsylvania Magazine the public is provided 
with something comparable for research on Pennsylvania history. 

The Pennsylvania Magasine of History and Biography, one of the very 
best regional historical quarterlies, has invariably provided volume indexes, 
but there are now seventy-five of them and their consultation was both 
mentally and physically fatiguing. The service of publishing a consolidated 
index of the seventy-five volumes is a matter of importance. 

This reviewer has long investigated items related to William Penn, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, General Braddock, General Forbes, and early western 
Pennsylvania; and has made extensive investigation of the Ohio Company, 
of Virginia. Familiarity with items related to these studies made it possible 
to test this Index, which seemed to contain all references, however slight 
in some cases, to related items mentioned in the magazine. 

Presumably no one is master of the widely varied contents of the seventy- 
five indexes. But anyone interested in any aspect of matters found in the 
volumes will welcome this consolidated index. No inaccuracies were found 
by this reviewer in his consideration of selected items on data of interest 
to him. : 

The vast expenditure of time and money involved was distinctly worth- 
while. 

University of Pittsburgh ALFRED P. JAMES 


George Mercer Papers, Relating to the Ohio Company of Virginia. Com- 
piled and Edited by Lois Mulkearn. (University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1954. Pp. xxxviii, 731. $10.00.) 


Late in 1747 the members of the Ohio Company began to act together to 
obtain five hundred thousand acres of land in the upper Ohio Valley and to 
open trade with the Indians of that region. In July, 1749, the King of Eng- 
land granted the Company conditionally two hundred thousand acres. The 
members of the association added settlement and land exploitation to their 
activities. The outbreak of the Seven Years War prevented them from ful- 
filling the conditions stipulated in the grant. Nevertheless, the members 
sought for years to obtain a renewal of the grant and an extension of the 
time for the performance of the conditions. The papers which are included 
in this volume were collected and in considerable part published in 1770. 

Unquestionably the editor and the University of Pittsburgh Press have 
produced a significant volume, which is fundamertal to the history of the 
upper Ohio Valley from 1747 to 1763. It will illuminate the history of the 
period and lead to a number of revisions of the generally accepted accounts. 

The, volume contains four parts as well as a bibliography and an index. 
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Part I presents the George Mercer Papers which are located in the Darling- 
ton Memorial Library at the University of Pittsburgh and which form the 
more significant contents of the volume. It forms slightly less than half of 
the book. Part II is a reduced facsimile of the pamphlet of 1770 entitled The 
Case of the Ohio Company. Perhaps all of this material is contained in 
Part I, which is fortunate, because it is extremely doubtful that many will 
read it in the facsimile. A question may be raised about the advisability of 
reproducing anything in such small form that reading will strain the read- 
ers’ eyes. 

Since reproducing the original of the pamphlet did not permit the use 
of footnotes, Part III contains the type of information usually placed in foot- 
notes, but here entitled “Commentary.” Part IV consists of 818 annotations 
which are the footnotes to Part I and which are not only numerous but 
often quite long. They are second in importance only to Part I, for they 
contain the results of much detailed investigation. Placed so far, however, 
from the text to which they refer and arranged in a somewhat unusual 
manner, the reader will find them difficult to use and may be tempted to 
ignore them. This is less true of the Commentary (Part III), for it follows 
immediately the Case (Part II). 

Reluctant as one may be to criticize so important a volume, a question 
must be raised about the necessity of publishing documents more than 
once. Christopher Gist’s first journal already published in 1770, 1776, 1893, 
and 1949, and his second journal printed in 1770 and 1893, are reproduced 
in this work three times and copious extracts given in addition. Would it 
not have been preferable to have reduced the size of this volume and saved 
the money to print other unpublished sources? 

Indiana University Joun D. BARNHART 


The Rittenhouse Orrery: Princeton’s Eighteenth-Century Planetarium, 1767- 
1954: A Commentary on an Exhibition Held in the Princeton Univer- 
sity Library. By Howard C. Rice, Jr. (Princeton: Princeton University 
Library, 1954. Pp. xi, 88. $2.50.) 


In this small but useful volume—the third in a series of occasional pub- 
lications brought out by the Princeton University Library—the story of the 
recovery and of the restoration of Princeton’s misplaced Rittenhouse orrery 
(or planetarium) is told in an historical setting that is completely adequate. 
To celebrate the homecoming of this famous mechanical contrivance, the 
Princeton University Library prepared a welcoming exhibit on which 
Mr. Rice wrote the commentary that is now under review. The first five 
chapters of this book are concerned with early astronomical works (in- 
cluding several that illustrate the Newtonian system), with orreries in both 
England and America, with the teaching of science in the College of New 
Jersey on the eve of the Revolutionary War, and with David Rittenhouse, 
the ingenious eighteenth-century Pennsylvanian who built two orreries. These 
chapters open the way to the last two: chapter six, which relates in some 
detail the history of the first Rittenhouse orrery, and chapter seven, which 
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tells the story of the restoration of this machine in recent years. The book 
ends with a select bibliography and three short appendices. 

David Rittenhouse built his first orrery between March, 1767, and “the 
early days” of 1771. In April, 1770, Dr. John Witherspoon, who had re- 
cently come over from Scotland to become President of the College of New 
Jersey, visited Rittenhouse at his home in Norriton, Pa., and before he left 
Norriton he had bought for his college the unfinished orrery—to the dis- 
gust of more than one prominent Philadelphian. But Philadelphia was not 
completely outdone by the village of Princeton, for Rittenhouse’s orrery was 
first exhibited, early in 1771, at the College of Philadelphia; and here it 
was the center of attraction during a course of public lectures on natural 
philosophy given during February and March of that year. Early in April, 
1771, this “original Pennsylvania Orrery” was taken to Princeton. 

Rittenhouse’s second orrery, which presumably was finished before the 
autumn of 1771, was purchased by Provost William Smith for the College 
of Philadelphia. It is now a prized possession of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

It is seldom that a little book based on an exhibit turns out as well as has 
The Rittenhouse Orrery. Beautifully designed and handsomely illustrated, it 
is a delightful souvenir. But it is much more than that. Being an introduc- 
tion to the history of the early teaching of science at Princeton and else- 
where in the English mainland colonies, it is a distinctive contribution to 
our knowledge of our cultural history. The author of this book has given 
us multum in parvo. . 

Bucknell University J. Orin OLIPHANT 


List of Cartographic Records of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Laura E. 
Kelsey, compiler. Special Lists Number 13, Record Group 75. (Wash- 
ington, The National Archives, National Archives and Record Service, 
General Services Administration, 1954. 127 pages, foreword, list of 
contents, introduction, text, and index.) 


This mimeographed stapled volume is one of the Special Lists being pro- 
duced by the National Archives as it analyzes and describes permanently 
valuable records in its care. These Special Lists give in detail the contents 
of specific record series. 

Special List 13 describes maps, tracings, blueprints, and the like dealing 
with Bureau of Indian Affairs activities and interest in “. . . exploration 
routes . . . Indian cessions and reservations . . . railroad grants, allotments 
to individual Indians . . . farming and grazing districts . . . irrigation proj- 
ects . . . rights-of-way through Indian lands . . .” to quote from the Intro- 
duction and to give some idea of the versatility of the records. The records 
range in date from as early as 1764 to as late as 1944, are concerned with 
41 states, Alaska, the United States in general as opposed to a specific 
state, Canada, and Mexico. They are arranged in two Parts and are easy to 
use because of the complete Index. 

Most of the items deal with western states. Pennsylvania is represented 
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by only six, four of which are concerned with Carlisle Barracks. The states 
bounding Pennsylvania are represented by only fifty, thirty-seven of which 
are about New York. 

As a service to students, Special List Number 13 is a valuable guide to 
what is available in the National Archives, but it is not an encyclopediac 
reference to maps dealing with the American Indians. 

Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh James L. SWAUGER 


Pennsylvania’s Iron and Steel Industry (Pennsylvania History Studies, No. 
5). By Arthur C. Bining. (Gettysburg, Pa.: The Pennsylvania Histor- 
ical Association, 1954. Pp. 42. $.50.) 


This small pamphlet is an excellent bird’s-eye view of Pennsylvania’s most 
important industry. The pamphlet traces the history of iron and steel from 
its inception in 1716 to the present day when Pennsylvania produces one- 
sixth of the world’s iron and steel. 

To cover such a tremendous growth in so small a space, the author had 
to exercise control and judgment to achieve a proper balance of materials. 
The history of iron manufacturing is skillfully handled with proper regard 
for technological growth and development. Nor is the human element of the 
iron and steel industry overlooked. The early iron industry, like all others, 
was run on a very personal basis, but because of amalgamation and growth, 
the industry became impersonal and hard as its product. The days of the 
patriarchal type of ironmaster disappeared with the twentieth century; 
fortunately, too, many problems of production, finance, and transportation 
also vanished. 

Pennsytvania’s Iron and Steel Industry is presented as one of a series of 
the Pennsylvania History Studies. This particular work, like the others, is 
intended for general use in the classroom or for the person searching for 
reliable information. Since the author included a detailed bibliography em- 
phasizing the primary sources, the more serious scholar will find it useful 
as an introduction to further study. Both the Pennsylvania Historical’ As- 
sociation and the author have achieved their purpose. They have presented 
a much needed and stimulating work on a vital economic topic; in addition 
they have handled the broad and complicated subject of iron and steel in 
a scholarly manner. 

Johnstown Center, University of Pittsburgh CATHERINE E. REISER 


REVIEW NOTES 


Preliminary Inventories of the National Archives of the United States. 
The review by James L. Swauger of the List of Cartographic Records of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs gives a clear and concise review of the con- 
tents and type of the Preliminary Inventories of the National Archives in 
Washington. These information bulletins are for the benefit of researchers 
and libraries and are compilations of held records and papers, including 
maps, photographs, etc. Other inventories received but not reviewed are: 
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No. 71: Records of the Select Committee of the House of Representatives 
investigating National Defense Migration, 1940-1943, compiled by George 
P. Perros. 

No. 72: Records of the Wage Adjustment Board, compiled by Leonard 
Rapport. 

No. 73: Cartographic Records of the United States Marine Corps, com- 
piled by Charlotte M. Ashby. 

No. 74: Records of the Joint Congressional Aviation Policy Board, 1947- 
1948, compiled by Watson G. Caudill and George P. Perros. 

No. 75: Records of the Senate Investigating Committee on. Interstate 
Commerce: Subcommittee to Investigate Interstate Railroads, 1935-1943. 


Received and to be reviewed in a later issue: 
Pennsylvania History Studies: 

No. 4. Pennsylvania’s Oil Industry, by Ernest C. Miller, West Penn Oil 
Company, 46 pages, 50 cents. 


Received but not reviewed in this issue: 

Knickerbocker Birthday. A Sesqui-Centennial History of the New York 
Historical Society, 1804-1954 (New York, New York Historical Society, 
1954), 445 pages, $6.00. 

The Light of Distant Skies, by James Thomas Flexner. A volume in the 
American Painting Series (New York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1954), 
250 pages, $10.00. : 








